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DrRy LOCO-WEED. 


BY GRACE ADELAIDE LUCE 


HEAR it now as I heard it then 

Along the sandy reaches, 
Within a wandering whisper 

Of the crooning, southern beaches 
That lonesome sound along the ground, 
That runs the island o’er ; 

A tiny musketry to roar— 
A promise gone to seed— 
The rattle of the loco-weed 

That grows along the shore. 


A fanfare brave the silence gave 
Athwart the treeless spaces, 
Like warning signal of the snakes, 
That coil in dryest places, 
That lusty sigh beneath the sky- 
A cheerful lisping lore 
Of solitudes the hares explore, 
Afar from hunters’ greed— 
The rattle of the loco-weed 
That grows along the shore. 


I love it now as I loved it then, 
A sound of winnowing wind, 
At work among the drying herbs 
That starving cattle find. 
A cadence low, the warm stars know, 
When day has wandered o’er, 
A blithe complaint of sunshine more 
Than any hint of need— 
The rattle of the loco-weed, 
That grows along the shore. 
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THE MEXICAN WIZARD. 


HIS magazine seems to have been the only periodical in 
the United States which was apprised two months ago 
that Porfirio Diaz, President and creator of modern 

Mexico, probably would not be able to visit this country this 
fall, as interested promotors had scheduled him todo. As may 
be seen by reference to the September number, Prest. Diaz 


wrote Aug. 17 to this magazine: ‘‘Agreeable as it would be 
to me to visit that handsome country, at present my official 
cares do not permit me to do so.’’ Up to within a few days of 


the Chicago function which he was expected to grace, the 
newspapers were arranging their biographies and romantic 
sketches, and everyone seems to have been expecting the hero 
whose life has been more romantic than any fiction ever writ- 
tem, and whose statesmanship secures his position as one of 
the ten greatest rulers in all human history. At the last mo- 
ment, almost, the official announcement was made that he 
could not visit us. The sickness of his young and beautiful 
wife— whom no one in Mexico calls by formal title but 
everyone knows and loves as ‘‘Carmelita’’—made it impossi- 
ble to leave home even for a brief tour. In his place he sent 
the second man in Mexico, that fine scholar and gentleman 
Sr. Lic. Don Ygnacio Mariscal, vice-president of the republic 
and Secretary of Foreign Relations. Next to Diaz himself, no 
Mexican statesman could be more welcome in this country— 
where no other is so well known. A master of international 
law, several times Secretary of State, Mexican Minister to 
Washington, and of other high honors in his native land, a 
trained diplomat, a master of English, Sr. Mariscal has been a 
tower of strength to the cabinet of his great chief, and the 
United States is entitled by many selfish considerations to give 
him warm welcome. 

It is nevertheless a great disappointment that Diaz himself 
could not revisit the great republic which has learned, despite 
provincialism and race prejudice, to honor him as one of the 
world’s great men. And the occasion may be taken for a very 
brief sketch of his marvelous career—this man who has made 
a truly great nation from more chaotic material than states- 
men ever worked on before. 

Porfirio Diaz was nobody, a little over half a century ago-- 
nobody, that is, but a poor orphan boy in the little earthquake 
city of Oaxaca, in Southern Mexico; working his way 
through an obscure college and studying law—having turned 
his back on the priesthood to which he had been dedicated. 
Today he is the autocrat of fifteen millions of people—and not 
merely autocrat but idol. The Czar has no more power; but 
no Czar ever used his power so wisely and none was ever so 
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beloved. For that matter, no president of the United States 
was ever so universally admired, trusted and loved during his 
term of office. We always have an Opposition—and Mexico 
has been used to having several. But she has found at last a 
man before whom all opposition has melted. There is no 
party against the administration. There are a few “‘anti’’ 
newspapers—but it is mostly a form. For Mexico is not par- 
ticularly a fool—even though green travelers find the country 
wrong because it is not run for their benefit. It knows when 
it is well off ; and so long as Diaz can or will hold the reins 
there is no sober Mexican (and of late years hardly a drunken 
one) that would for a moment wish them in any other hands. 

There have been several reasons for this change from un- 
rest, revolution, bankruptcy and brigandage to national suc- 
cess and content ; all focussing on the fact that Diaz is a great 
man in all ways. A man whom only ignorance will deny a 
place in the same rank with our two greatest men, Washing- 
ton and Lincoln. Indeed, he combines much of the qualities of 
the two. 

In the first place he won the hearts of his countrymen by 
perhaps the most brilliant and romantic military career in all 
the history of America. His battles (and they were more 
than fifty) were all won at the head of his men and nearly 
every one against odds. They were mostly with half-licked 
peons against the flower of a European army. It was very 
much as if Aguinaldo should whip our forces in a pitched 
battle—in which case it would certainly not be the troops that 
did it, but their general. So it was when the green boy law- 
yer of Oaxaca chased the outnumbering French armies off the 
landscape. ‘‘ Better an army of sheep with a lion for a leader 
than an army of lions with a sheep for a leader.’’ Certainly 
the Mexican rank and file were not—and are not — exactly 
sheep, as we must admit so long as we talk of Chapultépec, 
where Scott’s veterans had all they wanted with the 15-year- 
old boys of the Mexican cadets. But no sane person would 
compare them, in discipline or equipment—or numbers—with 
the seasoned legions of Bazaine and Forey. And it was the 
lion leader that won for Mexico and spoiled the investment of 
the Third Napoleon. 

War is one thing ; and of course, though peace outnumbers 
war in years, it is always commoner to find great generals than 
great statesmen. In battle, Diaz showed the directing power 
of a Grant, with the crusading dash of a Custer, a Roosevelt 
or a Funston ; and in literal truth his personal perils and ad- 
ventures outclass all three of these splendid heroes in a lump. 
But the rarer quality, though several times clearly foreshown 
in the lull of battles, was never generally realized until Diaz 
came up, by the once expected stormy ways, to be Presi- 
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dent of Mexico. The country was then all our bilious fancy 
paints of the Spanish-American ‘‘ republics’’—bankrupt, torn, 
volcanic, and moth-eaten with thievery. Office was a place in 
which to steal, with more or less politeness; the roads were 
simply infested with brigands. There were no railroads, no 
telegraphs, no security in person or in property. Official 
thieving, highway robbery and assassination were chronic ; 
and Mexico was about as much like our idea of a republic as 
—well, as Sulu is. Today the remotest country road in Mex- 
ico is safer than any street in New York city. There are no 
brigands, no stage-robbers, no train ‘‘holdups.’’ The country 
is netted with railroads and telegraphs—and has fewer train 
wrecks in proportion to mileage than the United States has, 
for in Mexico somebody is always responsible. 

All this is thanks to Diaz. He has done it all, and almost 
out of whole cloth. The public service is at least as clean as 
ours. All over the republic the free public school is at work 
—in every village. In every State excellent normal schools, 
are training the teachers. There are manual training schools 
technical schools, colleges and universities, hard at work — 
and none of them to be sneezed at. There are as free and full 
educational facilities for girls as for boys. And in all Mexican 
schools above the primary, English is a compulsory study. 
Diaz again. 

Materially, the nation has been as marvelously uplifted. Its 
credit, before worthless, is now first-class. Instead of falling 
into debt it is steadily climbing out. It is making enorm- 
ous public improvements—harbors, drainage, and all that 
and has multiplied manufactures in a degree perhaps without 
precedent 

Above all, it has changed its political temper absolutely. 
Only twenty years ago it was one of the uneasiest countries on 
earth ; today it is one of the quietest and most compact. 

All this is the handiwork of Porfirio Diaz. He is 69 years 
old now — though almost incredibly young for his age. In 
the nature of things, he cannot last forever. But he has ap- 
prenticed Mexico to progress and good government ; and who- 
ever shall succeed him will find it incomparably easier and 
safer to continue on the same patriotic lines. Any doubts as 
to the future of Mexico are confined to them that are ignorant 
of its real present. It is a republic even our older and greatest 
one need not blush to call sister ; and if the wonderful man 
who has made her what she is cannot come in person to re- 
ceive the evidences of our distinguished consideration, we can 
send him, at least, greetings of good will. Viva Porfirio, and 
the example of a man ! I. 
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SOME UNKNOWN MISSIONS OF CALI- 
FORNIA. 


BY CONSTANCE GODDARD DU BOIS 
And there he made with wattles from the mars} 
A little lonely church in days of yu re 
Tennyson 


HE traveler in California, curious of novelty, 
is sure to have his attention early directed 
to the Mission churches, a few intact, some 
restored, and many in ruins, which remain 
as monuments to the zeal and fidelity of the 
Spanish priests who founded them, carrying 
the cross and its message in a pathway 
opened by the sword. 

Those were toilsome journeys which the missionaries took 
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through desolate wastes and tangled wilds. It was no easy 
task to teach and civilize a nation of untamed savages; but 
sincerity of purpose gave success to their labors, and the seed 
which they planted still bears a visible harvest. 

The mission churches arose in the wilderness, here beneath 
the shadowing mountains, there beside the shining sea, or far 
in uplying valleys where acre upon acre of wild grass waved 
in the wind. Soon the wastes were smiling gardens, culti- 
vated fields and olive orchards. The arched cloisters of the 
missions were reared by native builders. Their rude art fash- 
ioned unique decorations for the church walls, while their in- 
stinctive love of color and ornament welcomed the beauty of 
saint and Madonna that smiled from glowing canvasses 
brought from Spain. The church bells cast in Madrid or San 
Blas sent mellow tones across the fields at dawn and evening. 
The cross arose in the cemetery, and dying eyes found hope in 
the emblem of salvation. 

The Indian is instinctively religious, capable of metaphysi- 
cal speculations, and possessing a lively sense of the power of 
the unseen. It has been said: ‘‘ Men are merely intelligences. 
Only children, primitive people, those of the ecstatic type and 
of amorphous uncrystallized mentality, are souls.’’ 

Without formulating this philosophy, the Spanish friars 
acted upon it. It was as souls that the Indians appealed to 
them, souls to be saved, and for which they must give account. 
It is as souls, pathetic, humble, groping after light, that they 
appeal to him who has witnessed and shared in their worship 
upon the soil where the first missionaries reared the cross. 

Far in the ‘‘back country,’’ sixty miles or so from San 
Diego, in a region untrodden by the tourist, are the ruins of 
the Mission of Santa Ysabel. Leveled by time and washed by 
winter rains, the adobe walls of the church have sunk into in- 
distinguishable heaps of earth which vaguely define the out- 
lines of the ancient edifice. 

The bells remain, hung no longer in a belfry but on a rude 
framework of logs. A tall cross made of two saplings nailed 
in shape marks the consecrated spot. Beyond it rise the walls 
of the brush building, vamada, woven of green  wattled 
boughs, which does duty for a church on Sundays and on the 
rare occasions of a visit from the priest who makes a yearly pil- 
grimage to these outlying portions of his diocese. On Sun- 
days, the General of the tribe acts as lay reader and recites the 
services. Then and on Saturday nights the bells are rung. 
An Indian boy has the office of bell-ringer, and crossing the 
ropes attached to the clappers he skillfully wakes a solemn 
chime. 

These bells were cast in Spain, and are the offerings of 
charity ; the votive gifts of silver ornaments and household 
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plate having been melted with the casting and forming a large 
proportion of the whole. One bears the date 1723, the other 
1767. A bullet hole in the side of one of them commemorates 
equally the accuracy of aim and the sacrilegious motive ot 
some forgotten soldier. 

Opposite the church is the cemetery, a small enclosure care- 
fully guarded from intrusion by a tall picket fence. A bare 
wooden cross rises in the center, and at the head of each little 
mound formed of the dry sun-baked earth, a small cross is 
placed, emblem of a hope beyond this world of unrighted 
wrongs. 

I first saw the old Mission site on the evening of St. John’s 
Day. The annual service had been held that morning, but 
priest and people had departed. The decorations still remained 
in the brush church whose walls had been freshly woven of 
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green boughs, through the interstices of which the late sum- 
mer twilight sent a subdued religious light. At the further 
end, to distinguish the chancel from the nave of this primitive 
building, soft white muslin had been fastened over walls and 
ceiling, and upon it were pinned the sacred pictures preserved 
with care from year to year, gaudy prints on cheap paper, 
Madonnas, saints, a last judgment terrible in its crude inten- 
sity, a Saviour’s pitying face. 

The altar was covered with a drawn-work altar cloth of 
similar fashion, no doubt, to that whose rent Ramona so skill- 
fully repaired. This represented months of patient labor, and 
who can say how much devotional feeling in the hearts of the 
silent Indian women whose hands had placed it upon the altar 
and set up the blessed candles in their cheap tin candlesticks, 
together with the image of the Madonna, a decked doll with 
an expressionless face as it might seem to the critical observer, 
but to the fervent worshiper the symbol of a purity and love 
transcending human thought. 

Over the hills at Mesa Grande, eleven miles from Santa 
Ysabel, a three days’ fiesta was to be held toinclude August 
fourth, the day dedicated to Santo Domingo, the patron saint of 
the place ; and on this occasion I arrived betimes to witness a 
unique and interesting scene. 

The Indian reserve, or rancheria, occupies a narrow valley 
and sweep of barren hillside. On a level space at the foot of 
the mountain, industrious hands had reared a village of green 
ramadas forming three sides of a hollow square, leaving a 
wide plaza in the midst. These cool brush houses had a pro- 
jecting roof in front, forming, as each joined the other, a nar- 
row colonnade where wooden benches were placed in the 
shade. At one corner wasthe restaurant where a Mexican 
and his wife served meals at a price of ‘‘two bits,’’ as the 
Californians count it. For this privilege they paid a dollar 
and a half for a license ; and the few white men who came as 
venders of watermelons and other goods paid a similar sum. 
So did, perhaps, the barber who was busy trimming the shin- 
ing black locks of such of the Indian youths as were especially 
careful of appearance. A butcher shop was advertised by a 
fresh hide hung upon a pole, and from this quarter the restau- 
rant obtained the beef which appeared in savory stews redolent 
of garlic. Families richer or more provident than others 
brought their own supplies of jerked beef which was invit- 
ingly displayed overhead in bags of pink mosquito netting. 

On this first day of the fiesta, an air of expectancy and prep- 
aration pervaded the scene. There were finishing touches to 
be put here and there. The school-house bell in a wooden 
tower was transported from its place on the hill to the vacant 
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space on the opposite slope near the church, since Mesa 
Grande boasted no Mission bells. 

The church was built like that of Santa Ysabel, of green 
boughs, and the chancel was decorated with muslin draperies 
and ornaments of paper and ribbon, in whose preparation a 
faithful Indian woman had spent the greater part of five days. 
The altar was furnished with drawn-work cloths, and in a niche 
above it was a plaster image of Santo Domingo, one hand hold- 
ing a book, the other outstretched in benediction. Upon the 
outstretched hand a rosary had been hung with appropriate 
effect. Some mystic letters appeared in the muslin that 
draped the ceiling, which, being interpreted, proved to be the 
initials of the solitary member of the altar guild, and of such 
of her family as she was pleased to commemorate. 

Near the church a ramada had been constructed for the ac- 
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commodation of the visiting priest and the Bishop, whose rare 
presence at this fiesta lent it an especial sancity. This house 
had been furnished with care. A bed had been borrowed from 
the school-teacher, the only person on the reserve who could 
boast such a possession ; and cane-bottom chairs had been se- 
cured, together with other articles of comfort and luxury. 
Under the portico of this episcopal residence, some of the 
older and more important Indians were seated in a row upon 
the ground, in silent contemplation of the results of their 
labors. 

The self-contained and quiet manner of the participants in the 
fiesta was a striking feature, distinguishing it from the gather- 
ings of white people of the lower classes. There were no loud 
voices, no rude and boisterous actions, no vacant laughter. 
Everything moved smoothly without apparent effort. Indians 
in wagons and on horseback came in during the day, some from 
a distance of fifty miles in other reservations, but all of the 
same tribe, the Dieguefios. They qnietly took the places as- 
signed to them. 

An Indian police in uniform was on the grounds, and with 
none of the self-assertion of the important guardians of our 
cities, he managed effectively to preserve the peace. The Cap- 
tain of Mesa Grande, an intelligent looking Indian, lately 
elected to office, nailed in a prominent position the following 
notice written in legible characters : 

** Any and all persons are warned not to bring nor sell wine or 
other intoxicating liquors on the grounds of this Indian re- 
serve. Any person selling them will be prosecuted to the full 
extent of the law.’’ 

So effective was this order that not until the evening of the 
second day was an Indian observed who showed the influence 
of liquor, and as soon as his tottering steps and quavering 
song betrayed him, the police was quietly summoned and the 
man disappeared with marvelous celerity, unaccompanied by 
the notice of the crowd or by a retinue of small boys as is our 
more civilized custom. 

The Indian small boy, indeed, in no way resembles the 
gamin of our streets. Now and then with an arm about his 
fellow’s neck he strolls quietly by. Heis nowhere prominent ; 
he is not in the way. Family affection is everywhere mani- 
fested. The father sits in the ramada doorway holding a baby 
whose contented silence is equal to his own. Love and trust 
are expressed in the attitude of both figures. Another with 
three or four little ones clustered at his knees is making 
whistles of green reeds, pipes such as Pan once played upon, 
and the children accept them gladly, and run off with dis- 
tended cheeks. No doubt the whistles make a noise to the 
credit of the maker’s skill, but it does not reach our ears. 
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Religious worship is the most important feature of the day. 
At evening and at dawn vespers and mass are said, but the 
ten o’clock service proves most attractive to the few white 
visitors who have come from the neighboring farm houses 
and villages. It is an impressive occasion, gaining rather than 
losing in effect from the pathetic lack in the accessories of de- 
votion. The women and children kneel upon ‘the floor of 
beaten earth. The men stand crowded against the walls. The 
visitors are provided with chairs, as, of course is the Bishop, 
who, not knowing Spanish, takes no part in the service which 
he distinguishes by his presence. 

The officiating priest, Father Antonio, has worked for thirty 
years among his Indian flock, seeing them at rare intervals, 
but bearing them upon his heart. With his long beard and 
fiery eyes he has the commanding presence of Michael An- 
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gelo’s Moses, and like him he is a law giver. His words have 
weight and authority. If it were not for his invincible mod- 
esty which forbids it, much might be written about this in- 
teresting man who is the original of ‘‘ Father Gaspara’’ in 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s masterpiece. 

An Indian youth acts as acolyte during the mass, and makes 
all the responses, serving as reverently about the altar as any 
cathedral assistant. The singing of the //o/y, //o/y, is led by 
old Angela, a remarkable woman, whose wrinkled face, like 
that of every Indian woman of advanced age, is quite devoid 
of beauty, except that in her case, the beauty of a religious 
soul illuminates the outer form. Old Angela is lay reader 
for the church at Mesa Grande. She knows by heart every 
word of the services. In Holy Week she remains upon her 
knees night after night. She daily spends hours at her devo- 
tions. If there were no other than old Angela to show the re- 
sult of the Mission Fathers’ early labors, they would be amply 
justified. 

Her daughter Petra, who decorated the altar, is an estimable 
woman, acting for good upon all who come within the circle of 
her influence. Another devout soul is old José Trinidad Cris- 
tiano Yecheiio, who when asked his name always rounds off 
these titles with ‘‘Apelativo,’’ as if that were itself the sur- 
name. He wears a rosary about his neck, and his voice sus- 
tains that of Angela in the chant, ‘‘ Sao, San/o,’’ while the 
quavering minor tones of the others take it up, and it rises a 
thin volume of sound upon the summer air. 

Father Antonio preaches in Spanish, and the Bishop follows 
with an address in English which only the younger ones can 
understand, though all listen patiently. The air in the small 
crowded building is warm and close. A few small children 
whimper in an undertone. The sunshine flickers through the 
interstices of the green boughs, and falls in tiny ‘‘patins’’ of 
gold upon the altar, the Bishop’s head, and the upturned 
taces of his listeners. 

Urged by father Antonio’s encouragement, this little congre- 
gation have determined to replace the brush church with an 
adobe building like the old one that has long since crumbled 
to decay. They have taken upon themselves the task of mak- 
ing ten thousand adobe bricks for this purpose. Already a 
goodly part of the tale of bricks is finished, and the Bishop 
promises to return and consecrate the building when it shall 
be done. 

The long service ended, the people stream forth into the 
open air; but return again to the Rosary service at three 
o’clock, in which the kneeling congregation make fervent re- 
sponses; and to the christening at four, when a dozen dusky 
little Manuels, Marthas, Samuels and Maria Trinidads are re- 
ceived into the body of Christ’s church. Clean they are, and 
carefully dressed by proud mothers; and the compadres and 
comadres who stand for them do not look unworthy of their 
charge. 
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“ TENNESSEE’ AND PARTNER.” 


BY RALPH €&. BICKNELL 


NE of the best of Bret Harte’s 
early California stories—of 
renewed interest because 

now upon the stage—is ‘‘ Tennessee’s 
Partner.’’ We all remember “ Jim- 
my,” the long-suffering mule; 
‘*Partner’s’’ unfortunate matrimo- 
nial ventures; ‘‘ Tennessee’s’’ ras- 
cality, and ‘‘ Partner’s’’ deathless 
loyalty. 

The originals from whom’ Harte 
took the suggestion of his fiction are 
still living in California, on their 
little claim in the Sierras. In real 
life they are Chaffee and Chamberlain, two cheery old Argonauts who 
peg away with pick and shovel still, digging a modest livlihood from the 
earth, and but dimly concerned with the big world in which their ficti- 
tious fortunes nightly thrill an audience. 

Their home is not a log cabin, asin the story, but a pleasant little 
home-like two-story dwelling built with theirown hands. It is shaded 
by friendly trees and vines. A little distance away are a few scattered 
apple-trees ; and the whole place is surrounded with beautiful, spread- 
ing oaks—the same oaks that have so often borne human fruit, both in 
literature and in reality. Inside, the home is comfortable and a model 
of neatness. Pictures relieve the rough-finished walls, and a great fire- 
place takes up much of one end of the living-room. Books fill the 
shelves that occupy every available corner. 

It was late when we reached their home ; but a kind-faced old man in 
the trellised doorway bade us welcome. ‘‘ You can camp in the orchard 
yonder,’’ said ‘‘ Tennessee,”’ adding: ‘* You'll find some wood there 
that we cut specially for campers.’’ Later, as we munched a tardy 
camp supper, he brought us some fresh picked strawberries. ‘‘ There 
ain’t many,” he said, ‘‘ but it’s all we’ve got ”’ 

Two pleasanter old men than those with whom we spent that evening 
could not be found, or more sincerely hospitable. Far from being of 
the rough and lawless school of Harte’s fiction, ‘‘ Tennessee’’ is genial, 
merry, open-hearted, and ‘‘ Partner’’ not exactly the child-like bribe- 
offerer of Sandy Bar. They are well-read men, take newspapers and 
magazines, and converse in a manner rather surprising to one who tries 
to measure them by the story. 

‘*So you come from old Massachusetts, do you?’ said Chamberlain, 
while Chaffee nodded quiet assent now and then. ‘‘ Well, so did we 
or rather I did, for Chaffee came from Connecticut. We sailed early in 
the winter of ’49, by the Horn, It took us 176 days to reach San Fran- 
cisco. It was a big change from our steady New England home 
Mining was the only thing talked about and gambling was the chief 
amusement. Men just back from the diggings, with their pockets full 
of gold, would stake their last ounce on the turn of acard. Almost 
every day there’d be a suicide or a murder. 

‘There were six of us New England boys. We had a tent and camped 
where the Palace Hotel is now. 

“‘Chaffee was a wheelwright—I a carpenter. There was plenty of 
work and wages were big. Common laborers got $7 aday. We went to 
work at $12 a day—ought to have been satisfied. But on the arrival of 
news from the mines great reports would be posted through town, and 
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it didn’t take us long to get the fever. We gave up our jobs and started 
for the mountains. 

‘‘At last we landed in Second Garrote. The store-keeper kindly offered 
us goods on credit, for fifty cents was the sum total of our cash on hand. 
We dug a hole in the mountain side, ran rafters across, put boughs and 
clay on the rafters, made a fireplace and chimney, and thought we had a 
very comfortable mud hut. 

“It rained for three days steady about the middle of April. One 
night, sitting in the mud hut, Pard and I saw little chunks of soil be- 
ginto drop. Pretty soon the whole thing caved in, and we left. We 
stayed in the store that night. 

‘‘We struck it rich at first—took out four hundred dollars in a few days 
—but then the claim went back on us, I got discouraged and proposed to 
Pard that we go to ’Frisco and work at our trade, but we didn’t go. Af- 
tera while we sold our claim and bought a new one—the one we own 
now.”’ 

‘‘And you’ve been working it ever since? 

‘* Yes—we’ve never struck it rich, but we’ve managed to get along and 
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build us a house. Chaffee works the claim alone now—lI do the house- 
work and a little gardening. Chaffee hasn’t taken out fifty dollars in 
the last five years, but he’s just as keen as he ever was. You can’t 
down a miner’s spirit.”’ 

“You and Chaffee have lived together all these years? Don’t you 
ever disagree ?”’ 

‘* Yes, all these years—ever since °49. Ought to know each other 
hadn’t we? And as for quarreling’’—looking toward his wrinkled com- 
panion of fifty years—‘‘I guess we get along pretty well don’t we Chaf- 
fee?’’ And Chaffee smiles an answer. 

‘* How did you happen to know Bret Harte? ”’ 

“O, we never knew him—never saw him even. He had a friend in 
Second Garrote and it was through the friend that he heard of us and 
wrote the story. When Chaffee went to ’Frisco a few years ago he was 
introduced as ‘ Tennessee’s Partner.’ It was a big surprise to him.” 

‘* But where did Harte get the hanging part of it?” 

‘* There had been a man in Second Garrote—one Peters—charged with 
outraging a child. He got away, but parties started in every direction, 
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and he wasrun down. They brought him back to camp and he con- 
fessed, Feelingran high. The prisoner was taken from the authorities, 
and a few miles outside of camp, in the moonlight, Judge Lynch held 
court.”’ 

‘* A spokesman was chosen. He asked what should be done with the 
prisoner. Some said whip him—more said hang him. Chaffee made a 
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very eloquent plea for turning him over to the courts. A vote was 
taken, and Chaffee’s motion was carried.’’ 

‘* And was that all Harte had to build on?’’ 

** Yes, but of course the main part of the story was Partner’s faithful- 
ness to Tennessee, and he told that all right.’’ 

Tennessee chuckled, ‘‘ To think I’ve lived all these years with a rope 
around my neck.”’ 

We said good night to the two old gentlemen and retired to the ab- 
breviated bunks of our camp wagon. The next morning we took a 
picture of Tennessee and Partner standing under a great oak that 
branches over the road near their dwelling—under a tree with a history 
—for many a grim figure has swun~ from those strong limbs the 
victim of Judge Lynch. 

We looked back through the cloud of dust. There by the gate, their 
hands screening their eyes from the early morning sun, stood Tenn- 
essee and Partner. God bless them !—kind old men. May they ever 
be as happy as they have been and are. ‘‘ Thar—I told you so !—thar 
he is—comin’ this way, too—all by himself, sober, and his face a- 
shinin’.’’ 


Lawrence, Moss 


THE NATURE OF THE BEAST.” 
SOME OLD NATURAL HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY JUAN DEL RIO. 


HERE is always something interesting and quaint in 
the old chronicles— English, French or Spanish—of 
the early explorations of America. All three nation- 

alities were about equally ignorant and superstitious as to 
geography, natural history and other matters we know a good 
deal about today ; but this very quality, joined with their clear 
good faith, makes the naive reports of these pioneers far more 
flavorsome reading than the more accurate statements of the 
contemporary savant. We all love the unconscious humor of 
a good blunder ; and all of us have still some sympathy with 
fables of ‘‘Gorgons and Hydras and Chimeras dire ’’—as 
Milton wrote in the age when these most abounded. A won- 
derfully ‘‘taking’’ book could be written about the grosser 
superstitions which cluster about the very first news of Amer- 
ica—the Amazons, griffins, mermaids, golden emperors ; the 
bumps on the earth, and the danger of falling over the edge if 
one sailed too far west from Europe. Gomara, three hundred 
and fifty years ago, devoted a serious chapter to prove “that 
the world is round, and not flat.’’ 

But that is material fora book. My idea is merely to note 
some of the smaller but no less amusing notions which per- 
sisted up toa relatively late day—and may still be found, in 
fact or in kind, among the ignorant classes of our own Amer- 
ican people. Nor do I mean merely to poke fun at these earn- 
est chroniclers who on the average got things about as straight 
as our own pioneers. Some of their descriptions stand the test 
of modern enlightenment very well; and nearly all are relia- 
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ble when they recount personal knowledge. Their lapses 
come when they accept the current story—just as our Eastern 
writers of today publish as laughable myths about the West. 

One of the most interesting lines of this sort of reading is 
as to the natural history of the New World. There is a dis- 
tinct pleasure in reading the first descriptions that made known 
to the civilized world the animals now more or less household 
words to every fairly intelligent American; and along with 
the sincerity of these descriptions there is enough humor (to 
our eyes) to double the interest. I mean to present extracts, 
literally translated, which have never before been read in En- 
glish, from some of the early reports on American animals. 

Let us begin with the ‘‘best things’’ in a ‘‘ Memoir on the 
Natural History of California written by a Franciscan Priest 
in the Year 1790.” * For the exactness of my translation I 
am allowed to refer to the editor. 


‘*This animal has made itself formidable to the Indians by its 


LION. rapacity. When it sallies from its ravines it makes a horrible 


destruction among the horses, mules, asses, oxen and sheep. 
The lighted torches, fire, the crowing of cocks (which, according to 
some naturalists surprise and put to flight the lion) are not enough 
to repress the fearless voracity of the California lion. Only the true 
aim of a bullet or of many arrows tumbles him dead or dying.”’ 


‘*In his stature, yellow color, shrewdness, inclination to do 

harm, manner of barking and spongy tail, he is very like the 

fox. He is supremely detested for the very serious damage he 
does in the settlements. Various ruses have been discussed for sav- 
ing lambs, sucking pigs, doves and hens from his teeth; but without 
effect. The best ruse is a good musket, a great care in making the 
walls of the corrals high, good dogs, and above all the herb called es- 
cumpatle, which grows in the country around the city of Puebla. This 
herb, mixed with meat, is a poison of such activity that soon as he eats 
it the coyote rolls over, howls and agonizes with terrible anxieties and 
contortions.’’ 

** The rustics of California have observed that the warm skin just taken 
from a coyote is most efficacious to resolve every sort of rebellious 
tumor and to relax the nerves and tendons of horses or mules suffering 
from convulsions. This practiced cure of the countrymen of Califor- 
nia has been approved by countless experiments. Perhaps it would be 
of equal utility if applied to paralysis in man.”’ . . 

Wild-cats ‘‘ multiply greatly, and all are perilous. Their 
size is a little more than that of a house-cat. . . They are 
extremely hungry. They are accustomed to eat their own 
whelps, and not even men are safe from the assault of their voracity.’’ 
+ ““ Memorias para la historia natural de California,’ etc. Documentos para ia historia de Mexico, 4th 
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The badger or ‘‘ 7zjon does considerable damage in the THE 
cultivated fields. . . Two kinds are known in California, BADGER. 
the first species is common on all the mainland of 

America, . . . the second kind, which the Californians call Lonely 
Badger | 7¢jon solitaric] is much feared by the farmers for the destruc- 
tion it makes in the fields. Hunting the best ears of corn it destroys 
many and makes them useless for any other living thing. The dogs run 

in pursuit of it. Soon as they come near, it flings itself mouth-upward 
[on its back] and with its sharp claws defends itself in such fashion that 
the dogs come out wounded and it escapes without hurt.”’ 


“*There are two sorts. Some are larger than the Mexican THE 

cacomiscles and have a handsome tail ; the color varied and SKUNK. 
the fur very soft. Others are of the size of the said cacomiscles. 
They meddle themselves, without noise, in the hen-houses and dove- 
cotes, and destroy the chicks. . . . . When the householder pur- 
sues them they infect the air, discharging a stink so pestilent that there 
is no nose can resist its impression.” i. 


‘*It is very certain that there is a species of hunter-snakes UNTER 
which, with their breath, attract the unhappy butterflies and SNAKES. 
little birds to their very mouth, and then they swallow them. 

Perhaps in these circumstances we may philosophize thus: the warm 
vapor rarefies the air in a straight line—of this there is no doubt. This 
line being occupied by more subtile air, the other particles of air, agi- 


tated and seeking by their elastic impulse to recover their former place, 
sweep the little birds along with them to the jaws of the wise serpent.’’ 


‘‘Of vivoras two species have been observed, both greatly RATTLE- 


feared among the natives their rattles are like SNAKES. 


little dry bladders... .. The effect of their bite,commonly, 

is mortal Various specifics have been discovered which now and 
then have operated happily. They praise very highly the fang of an 
alligator, applied to the bite; or some shavings of it taken in warm 
water; a poultice of peppers frequently renewed ; and above all to cut 
off the wounded member promptly. It appears that the rattlesnakes do 
not secrete in their mouths any poisonous fluid capable of producing the 
ravaves that are suffered by those they have arrived to bite. The fangs 
and the teeth of the rattlesnakes are of such a texture that it slackens 
the circulation of the blood or hastens its course by the too great thin- 
ning of its corpuscles, and this may be considered the primary cause of 
these lamentable effects.’’ 

‘* The Salamanquesa, a kind of lizard. The colorand hardness SALA- 
of its body give the impression of a broken [medio] flint or a MANDERS. 
piece of opaque glass. At the blow of a stick, or when it 
falls from a height, it bursts into small fragments Many times 
the Indians have placed it in the fire, and it has never been seen to die ; 
the which is confirmed by the experiment of Father Ignacio Tirs. Be- 
ing a missionary in Santiago [Lower] Cal., iu the year 1763, he took a 
Salamanquesa and when it was put alive in the fire it lasted there more 
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than an hour, so lively and so complete as if it were insensible to the 
action of the fire. Perhaps this is the Salamander which has made so 
much noise in natural history.’ 


THE HAND-OF- **An insect abounds upon which is seen stamped the hand of 
GOD BUG. the Creator. It is a handsome worm, something larger than the 


common fly. Its color is purple, and its hair thick and dis- 
posed like the best plush.’’/; Eo: 


‘The anonymous Father describes the California deer, ante- 
lope, elk, sea-lion, otter, fox, squirrels, rabbits, wild mice, 
spiders, scorpions, centipedes, frogs, toads and other beasts and 
insects, trees, plants, fish, minerals, etc. He remarks that 
‘there is gold and silver (he writes in 1790, remember) though 
not in quantity, as yet, to correspond to the great efforts which 
have been made in search of them.’’ 


AS TO BIRDS. 


Amid a very creditable list of the ‘‘Known Birds of Cali- 
fornia’ he mentions the Royal Eagles ; and that ‘‘when they 
descend from the height of the Sierra (perhaps because the 
air below is less rarefied) they fall to the ground, so that the 
Indians catch them with their hands.”’ 

The zopilotes or turkey-buzzards ‘“‘are great and of very 
black feather. They maintain themselves upon dead horses 
and other animals, and exhale an odor of musk which cannot 
be borne. The stew of their flesh is an anti-venereal of the 
highest esteem. Taken warm on an empty stomach it pro- 
vokes most copious sweat, which expels the malignity of the 
disease.”’ 

Queléles are ‘‘a kind of buzzards which nest in the highest 
trees. The heat which this animal emits withers in a short 
time the leafy trees in which it makes it home. Even in the 
springtime [these trees] remain barren trunks, and never again 
turn green.” 

“The Churca isa kind of pheasant which has a long bill, 
dark plumage, a handsome tail and four feet. It has these 
latter facing outward in such fashion that when it runs it 
leaves the track of two feet going forward and two going back- 
ward.’’ * 

The Pito Real, or Pajaro Carpintero (Carpenter-bird—wood- 
pecker)—“‘its beak is so hard that it bores the trees . 
white as ivory, and so hard that when it pecks the trees it 
makes a noise as if they were pounding with a hammer. The 
steam of its feathers when burned is one of the great specifics 
against epilepsy. Its flesh, toasted in the oven, reduced to 
fine powder and taken, fasting, in wine or pulque, is an anti- 
venereal with which marvellous cures are obtained.’’ 


* This is the ‘‘ read-runmer “ or chaparral cock.— 8d 
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The feathered skin of the a/catraz (albatross) ‘‘ enjoys much 
esteem among the Spanish Mexicans, because it is very bene- 
ficial to asthmatics and consumptives when worn upon the bare 
chest, feather-side in.’’ 

Of Locusts there are two kinds, one peculiar to the country. 
Fifteen days after the eggs are laid, the moisture and warmth 
helping, ‘‘ they cease to be eggs and appear in the form of sen- 
sible beings. Directly they begin to exercise their office, 
which is to eat by day and by night without ceasing except for 
the time they are flying in search of new food. . . . . 
The mere contact of their mouth communicates to the plants 
a malignant heat which consumes their sap, burns and devours 
them.’’ 

There are ‘‘ wasps, little and big, and all prick well’’ 
[todas pican bien]. It may be observed that if the good mis- 
sionary had not the exact science invented within a few years, 
he at least did not lack observation and a dry humor of his 


own. 


My BROTHER’S KEEPER. 


BY CHAS F. LUMMIS 
IV. 


ELL, then, what should we give the Indians? How 
can we assuage our aching to ‘“‘do something for 
them ”’ without doing them too much harm? By 
what methods may we practice mercy, without 
being fools or bullies? 

My answer is very simple—by using common- 
sense. That of course includes justice and mercy ; 
for to be unjust or unmerciful is to bea fool. I be- 
lieve in the humane impulse of Americans; but I 
do not believe any man, no matter how humane, 

is wise in a thing he has taken pains not to study—any more than a man 

can be wise, no matter how scholarly, who is not humane. 

The first application of common-sense to the Indian Service would be 
to employ no one professionally ignorant of Indians—and that means, 
in a way, ignorant of all humanity. Such a rule would make an enor- 
mous number of vacancies now; but no harm would be done if they 
were not filled until we could find people who would not rattle around 
in them. 

The second application of common-sense is to remember that educa- 
tion must reckon with the pupil as well as with teacher and public. It 
might be very nice to turn all our own school-children into Websters ; 
but as we know it cannot be done we do not break them down by at- 
tempting it. We try to adapt their education to their capacity and their 
need, If we taught them how to step a scalp-dance and make flint 
arrow-heads, it would be quite as useful to them and quite as creditable 
to our wisdom as two-thirds of what we teach the helpless Indian chil- 
dren in our government factories. It does not make better citizens of 

ple to teach them things they cannot learn or cannot apply. Sensi- 

Se Cbeestion strikes a balance between what the ideal man should have 

and the actual man can assimilate. God knows we might every one 

have more learning than we have without its doing us serious harm. 
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Yet we live and move in comfortable society, and get children and love 
them, and lead very decent lives even if we are not experts in herpet- 
ology and integral calculus. We would know any man for an off-hand 
fool who should demand our children at our hands that he might illu- 
mine their young lives with a six-years’ course in paleontology ; but he 
would be no more serene an idiot than the man who invents most of 
the courses in our Indian schools. In education, whatever is silly is 
wicked ; for it is playing with human life. Any plain American can see 
how stupid a thing it is to take a nomad Indian to Carlisle and spend 
five years of his time (and government money) to teach him to be a 
watch-maker, a type-setter, a sanitary plumber. We have too many al- 
ready. There is none too much room for our own children as it is ; 
why force into the competition a people who do not wish it? Or, if 
they are not to be pushed into the competition, what is the lofty wisdom 
of educating an Indian boy to tinker watches and make tin roofs and 
set type—and then sending him back to forget his trade in a home where 
they have no more use for these things than a wagon has for five wheels 
or an “Indian educator’’ for scholarship? Either alternative is as 
stupid as it is cruel. Indians are Indians. You cannot make them 
Negroes or Dutchmen or Yankees. You can make them better Indians. 

No one who has not gone blind and deaf with a theory or a salary 
would question this, 

But the government spends some millions a year to support in great 
comfort and a certain cheap prominence, a great many people just as 
deaf and blind as that; and incidentally to do a fearful injustice to a 
race which has more claim on us than any office holder has. 

The plain, hard sense of it is simply that we should teach the Indian 
what he can learn to his advantage and ours. And by our advantage I 
do not mean the salary some office holder gets, or the convenience toa 
Pennsylvania farmer of having reliable cheap labor at the expense of 
those who were Americans before we were. Both advantages agree. 
What will make (or keep) the Indian a decent human figure under our 
laws, happy himself, harmless to his new neighbors, is best for both. 

We cannot teach him to honor his father and his mother—for God 
Almighty taught him that without any help from tin-majors. He could 
in fact instruct us; for no Indian child (unless from a government 
school) was ever disrespectful to his parents, That is cold literal truth ; 
po it in mind as you watch the average attitude of our own children to 
elders. ; 

We cannot teach him to love his children ; for the same God that put 
that flower to bloom in our hearts, put it in the Indian’s, There are no 
infanticides, no abortions, no abandoned children and no abused ones, 
among Indians. Compare that, too, with our civilized police records. 

We cannot teach him continence; for while he is human, he is quite 
as chaste as any American society whatever. Nor honesty, until we have 
more of it ourselves. No tribal government was ever so—well, let us 
say ‘‘full of politics’’—as ours is today. No New Hampshire commu- 
nity is freer from theft than any average Indian camp. 

Strange? Well, if itis, then it is strange that God is not a fool! Do 
you imagine that the virtues which enable society to cohere are invented 

y Us? Or did the Creator put the seeds in the human heart? 

The Indian needs no salary-fattened school of ours to teach him to be 
a human being. Jehovah kindly relieved the Indian Commission of that 
responsibility. What he does need is enlightenment how to live without 
being crowded off the earth by the newcomers; some of whom turn 
loose a Winchester at him, and some the more deadly methods of a cal- 
culating ‘‘ philanthropy.” 

It is well that he learn to read and write, and get what comprehension 
he can of this nation’s laws and genius, and acquire our language—all 
these things being valuable to him chiefly as some protection against 
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being robbed by our rascals. But most of his education should be in 
better methods of life—better, that is, as in contact with us. Since he 
can no longer thrive as a hunter, he is mostly turning to be a farmer: 
and it is wonderful what an aggregate of good, honest farming is being 
done by the Indians of the United States—generally on the worst lands. 
Well, he should be taught sensible ealne-cae farming sense has 
grown a good deal, of late. He should be taught fertilizing, and rote- 
tion of crops, and grafting, and grading up his stock, and all that sort of 
thing. He eet not be pauperized with “ rations,’’ nor robbed by 
land in severalty. He should be taught the rudiments of sanitation— 
like drainage, vaccination and the like (and it is but a little while since 
we didn’t know them ourselves). He can learn a little carpentering, a 
little wagon-making, a little of many other homely, useful things. 

It would be best of all if he might learn that the New People who are 
so much smarter than he were also as decent; that only the vilest 
would impose on him and that they should be punished inevitably. 
That no man of us would turn father against son or son against 
mother ; and that we really respect a home. 

The Indian, being taught these useful things we can teach him, 
should not be untaught the things more vital still. He should be al- 
lowed to love his parents and his children still, even if he Aas civilized 
neighbors. He should be allowed to believe that our government is not 
a liar when it makes him a promise, and that we are not all thieves ; 
and that it is not every American who hankers to rob him of his lands 
or his children—both to fatten the pocket. 

I hope I make this matter of interest. A mere affair of decency and 
fair play is apt to be dull reading ; but possibly as we come along to the 
concrete case we may waken the matter from too much sleepiness. 


INVITATION. 


BY LOUISA GROSHON. 


The West is calling you, my love, today 

What time you sit and brood o’er musty tomes; 
Strong is its spell upon you. In dismay 

You follow where imagination roams, 
And marvel that you feel such strange unrest— 

It is the necromancy of the West. 


Thought you to find within your stately halls 
The pleasure only my dear land can give? 

Thought you that gold could stifle mem'ry's calls? 
That you at last could give us up and live? 

Ah no! the light that in your study streams 
Serves but to vivify those faded dreams. 


The mountain peaks glow in the sunset light 

Red as the gold that bought your soul one time ; 
The streams are ever limpid, ever bright, 

The air so pure and bracing ’twere a crime 
Not to be living in it. Comeand see 

The gladness of it all again—with me. 


Hark to the voices calling you! for well 
Know you the region whence this message flies 
When heavily upon you falls the spell 
Of those old times, and with half-open eyes 
You dream of a lost friendship, may you know 
How true was that one of the long ago. 
Pert Bridger, Wyo. 
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PIONEERS OF THE FAR WEST. 
THE EARLIEST HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA, NEW MEXICO, ETC. 
From Documents Never Before Published in English. 


gy Ne as it does, to be not only entertaining 
but of real value, this magazine of and for 
the West tries to carry a reasonable propor- 
tion of matter which people who care to 
) learn anything will prize and cannot pro- 
| Nee _ cure elsewhere. In this line it is perform- 
eect” _.}) ing a service no other magazine in the coun- 
try (except the specialist ones which pay no 
attention to the popular) thinks of attempting. Aside from 
the interesting and graphic description and illustration of 
Western matters of today, it prints a generous amount (for its 
size) of matter equally Western but of high scientific value, 
in the form of historic documents otherwise inaccessible to 
most students. As a presentation by text and pictures, of the 
actual features of a wonderful region, the magazine has no 
rival. No other part of the United States has ever been so 
fully pictured forth ; and the bound volumes of the LAND oF 
SUNSHINE already form a library of great richness in this re- 
spect. The historicai feature is no less important ; no person 
who cares to study Western history can afford to be without 
this collection of rare and valuable ‘‘sources.’’ Among other 
things the magazine has already published (for the first time 
in English) is the first Reglamento, or code of laws for 
California ; the remarkable summary made by the Viceroy 
Revilla Gigedo of the history of California from 1768 to 1793, 
with particular reference to the early explorations of the 
Northwest coast and Alaska; and some minor documents. 
Carrying out this policy, we begin herewith an expert literal 
translation of the valuable summary of the history of Califor- 
nia, New Mexico and the Southwest in general, from 1538 to 
1626, left us by the Franciscan missionary Fray Gerénimo de 
Zdrate Salmer6én, never before printed in English. Perhaps 
nowhere else in the same compass is there so concise a review 
of the most romantic period in Western history. 


Fray Ger6énimo labored among the Indians of New Mexico for eight 
years, more than 280 years ago. In 1618 we find him parish priest of 
the remote pueblo of Jémez, where he learned the language, and trans- 
lated the catechism into this Indian tongue, and there baptized 6566 
Indians, ‘‘ without counting those baptized in the pueblos of Cia and 
Santa Ana.’’ He also, single-handed and alone, pacified and converted 
the lofty pueblo of Acoma, then hostile to the Spanish. He built 
churches and monasteries, bore the fearful hardships and dangers of a 
missionary’s life then in that wilderness, and has left us a most valuable 
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chronicle. He was an educated man, of course—his Latin quotations 
are always to the point—a sharp observer and an honest recorder. His 
** Relation’ was written in 1626. Its first notes were merely the hear- 
say of the day; but thenceforward he is one of our most important 
witnesses. He got his information about Vizcaino’s discovery of Cali- 
fornia, for instance, directly from a member of that expedition ; and in 
several other matters was either an eyewitness or had access to original 
documents now lost. His narrative was written to urge other mission- 
aries to the field in which he was so devoted a laborer — ‘‘And I, little 
and unworthy of the poorest the world can give, desire to end the days 
of my life among these heathen, preaching the word of God.’ His 
dedication to the head of his order, pleading for helpers in that 
‘vineyard of the Lord,” and the indorsement of Fray Francisco de 
Velasco, which precede the ‘‘ Noticias,’’ need not be printed here, as 
our chief concern is with his history. For like reasons of space the 
annotation is made as brief as possible. But the accuracy of transla- 
tion and notes is vouched for. 


RELATING 
all the things 
THAT HAVE BEEN SEEN AND KNOWN IN NEW MEXICO 


as well by sea as by land 


FROM THE YEAR 1538 TILL THAT OF 1626 


By the Father 
GERONIMO pr ZARATE SALMERON 
Preacher of the Franciscan Order of the Province of the 
Holy Gospel. 


Addressed 


TO OUR MOST REV. FATHER FRAY FRANCISCO DE APODACA 
Father of the Province of Cantabria and Commissary General 
of all the provinces of this New Spain. 


THE NOTES BEGIN—1538. 


1. Inthe year 1538, Don Antonio de Mendoza being viceroy of this 
New Spain (1), was the first time an attempt was made to discover the 
Californias and coast of the South Sea (2); for the which sailed four 
vessels of the Marques del Valle (3). And the holy Fray Antonio de 
Ciudad-Rodrigo, who was then Provincial of this province of the Holy 
Gospel, sent three priests in those vessels to the discovery. They ar- 
rived at the Californias at the entrance, in the port which is now called 


(1) Mexico. (2) Pacific. (3) Cortez 
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La Paz, in lat. 24°; and as the land did not seem to them as good as they 
desired, they returned. 

2. Inthe same year the Father Provincial sent two other priests by 
land to the same coast of the Sonth Sea, traveling northward by Jalisco 
and New Galicia. These two priests went in company of a Captain and 
12 soldiers who went in search of mines. Having passed all the terri- 
tory that had been discovered and conquered in that direction, they 
found two roads well opened. The captain chose that to the right and 
followed it, saying it led northward. And with a few days’ journey 
they came into regions so rough that he obliged them to turn back, 
which they did. Of the priests one sickened and turned back also ; 
but the other, with two Indian interpreters he carried, followed the 
left-hand road to the coast—a very straight road. He arrived in a land 
populated with Indians who were poor, the which came forth to re- 
ceive the priest, taking him for a thing of heaven. They touched him 
and kissed his robe. The Indians went on, accompanying him, day’s 
march by day’s march ; more than 300 persons. Some of them went 
aside to hunt jackrabbits, cottontails and deer, which are abundant in 
that land; and giving first to the priest, that he should eat, the rest 
they divided among themselves. In this manner he walked more than 
200 leagues ; and in almost all this road he had news of a country very 
populous with people who wore clothes, and who had houses of sods, 
and not of one story only, but of many stories. Other peoples, they 
said, were settled on the bank of a great river, and that there are many 
walled pueblos, and that they have wars, the one with the other; and 
that across that river there were other pueblos, many and greater, of 
richer people ; that they had cows larger than ours, and other animals 
not seen in Castile. 

3. In quest of this land had already gone out many and bulky fleets 
by sea and armies by land ; but from them all God hid it, and to a poor 
fraile of St. Francis, broken down and penniless, it was made manifest, 
discovered and seen sooner than by them. ‘‘ Because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent and hast revealed them unto 
babes.’’ (Matthew, XI, 25.) There is no more tosay. This priest re- 
turned to give the news of what he had seen and learned. As soon as 
this news was made public, many Spaniards wished to enter. The 
Provincial who was then Fray Marcos of Niza (4), to assure himself of 
what that priest had said, took the lead before the Spaniards should 
enter, and went as quickly as he could. He found the priest’s narra- 
tive to be true, and thus correborated it as a man who had seen it and 
found it true. 

4, The Viceroy Don Antonio de Mendoza in person made ready to 
go on this journey, to avoid the thefts and evil deeds that soldiers com- 
mit on such occasions. But grave duties prevented him, and so he sent 
in his stead Francisco Vazquez Coronado, who took in his suite the 
Father Provincial (5) of this province and four other priests (6), true 
sons of our father St. Francis. 


JOURNEY OF FRANCISCO VAZQUEZ CORONADO To NEW MEXICO. 


5. Before Francisco Vazquez Coronado should enter New Mexico, 
the Viceroy had sent a fleet to the Californias; its fleet commander 
being Francisco Alarcon and its field commander Marcos Ruiz. The 
which fleet was lost without accomplishing anything. Its people re- 
turned to this new Spain ; and as it had no result I spend no more time 
in treating of this journey. 

6. Francisco Vazquez left this city of Mexico in the year 1540; and 


(4) Misspelled here Denia. (5) Marcos of Niza. (6) Fray Juan de Pabilla, the martyr 
of Kansas; Fray Juan de la Cruz, ere at Bernalillo; Fray Luis de Escalona, 
martyred at Pecos, Fray Antonio Vict did not make the journey, having broken 
his leg near Culiacan. 
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having passed through the provinces of Chametla, Culhuacan (7), Sin- 
aloa, they entered by the Valley of Hearts and by the valleys of 
Sonora, which are more than sixty leagues long. He arrived at the 
province of Cufii ‘8), lodged his camp in the pueblo of Zivola, which 
is the capital of that province; and from this place sent 30 soldiers to 
discover the sea and to see if the fleet appeared, according to its in- 
structions to meet the army in so many degrees north latitude. These 
men went traveling northwest, and arrived at the Sea or Gulf of Cali- 
fornia in lat. 39° They found no trace of the fleet. They only found 
two vessels anchored, and awnings fitted up as tents of some mulatoes 
resembling Moors or Chinamen. Coming to them they asked them by 
signs where they were from and what they sought. They [the mulatoes], 
likewise by signs, said they came from very far—some understood from 
Gran China, and others understood from Asia Major—and that they 
were buying metals and amber which the Indians of a mountain range 
which joins the sea brought down. The soldiers returned to report to 
Francisco Vazquez Coronado what they had seen ; but they did not find 
him in Cufii, because he had gone to explore the Buffalo plains _— 
de Zivola] with its innumerable herds of that name [cibola]. He 
camped his army in these plains and thence sent (9) 30 soldiers to dis- 
cover the great city of Quivira. They traveled northeast, or even more 
north than northeast. These soldiers say (10) that they arrived at a 
very populous city surrounded by a wall with gates; and they dared 
not enter it they were so few. The great riches of this city I dare not 
set down here, although they have related it to me (11). What is sure 
is that these soldiers returned desiring that all the army (which was 
400 men) should go thither. They came and reported the aforesaid to 
their general, whom they found crazy (12) from a fall from his horse. 
Oxhers say that it was because he had just been married when he began 
this expedition, and that he loved his wife so much that he was always 
weeping and sighing for her, and though they urgently besought him to 

‘© to see what they had seen (13) he answered in the words of that other 
invited one of whom St. Luke tells us: ‘‘I have married a wife and 
therefore I cannot come.” At last he consoled all by saying that al- 
ready the winter was coming on and he wished to go to Mexico, but 
that next year he would return. He did not return, however. Since 
then, all are of so great desire to make this journey, that if it were pro- 
claimed the soldiers who would go in at their own cost, with arms and 
horse, would be so many that they would suffice, relieving His Majesty 
of these expenses. The important thing is a captain such as is fit for 
the like explorations, an unselfish Christian, jealous for the law of 
God and desirous of the advantage of the king. 

7. These 30 soldiers in this journey to the interior, on the road be- 
fore they arrived at the great city of Quivira, were informed by the 
Indians that about ten days’ journey from there, on the coast of the 
North Sea (14) some white men were settled; wearing clothes, and 
bearded, and that they had swords, arquebuses and vessels, and 
other as clear signs, showing that these are the Hollanders of New 
France. Since then we have seen and communicated with Indians, men 
and women, who have been in the settlement of these Hollanders and 
have been with them. None of the Spaniards of New Mexico has failed 
to see this, because it was in my own time. 

8. And as Francisco Vazquez Coronado returned to this city of 
Mexico, the Father Provincial [Niza] returned with him, and so did two 


(7) Culiacan. (8) Zufii. (9) Im fact led. (10) A grave error. They say quite the 
reverse. The Quiviras were savages. (11) He confounds the myths which led to 
Coronado's march with the reports of what the march really discovered. (12) Not 
exactly. (13) If the fraile’s whole “ Relacion’’ were no more accurate than his account 
of the Coronado expedition, it would not be printed here. For the official accounts see 
Winship and Bandelier. (14) Atlantic. 
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of his companions. There remained behind, among those Indians ef 
the Plains of Zibola the Father Fray Juan de Padilla and the Father 
Juan de la Cruz, apostolic men; and a Portuguese called Andres del 

po, and two Indian laymen [donados]. And as Father Padilla 
learned from the Indians (15) of the great settlements that are under 
the North, and that if he would travel three months he would arrive 
where there were innumerable souls; with this inspiration he set out 
to see them, accompanied by the Portuguese and the lay Indians The 
Father Juan de la Cruz remained behind alone (16). Having traveled 
some days and come in sight of a great settlement of the Quivira, the 
Indians came out in order of war to meet them. Seeing them come, 
the priest recognized their evil intent, and begged the Portuguese, who 
had a horse, to take to flight ; and likewise the lay Indians that being 
light-footed they should follow [del Campo]; while he [Padilla] would 
await these ravening wolves, th:.t they might glut themselves on him, 
while the others fled. So they did; and stationing themselves on a 
hillock to watch, they saw how the holy man awaited on his knees the 
coming of the Indians. They came; they slew him. The same fate 
befell the holy Fray Juan de la Cruz, whom likewise the Indians killed 
there where he had remained (17). The Portuguese and lay [Indians] 
escaped ; and having arrived here (18), they told what had happened. 
And it is worth consideration that there has been no corner discovered 
in this New Spain in which the first Columbus was not a fraile of St. 
Francis. They have ever been first to shed their blood, that with such 
good mortar the edifice should be lasting and eternal. This matter 
rested unspoken for the space of 40 years, till 1581, when God was 
pleased [to make it known] through a lay priest of my Father St. 
Francis, called Fray Agustin Ruiz. He was in the Valley of Santa Bar- 
bara [in Chihuahua], which is 200 leagues (19) distant from this city of 
Mexico. And being among those Céncho Indians, he learned that to 
the north there were great settlements, and asked permission of the pre- 
lates to go among those infidels. They granted it, and gave him two 
priests, from the theological schools, young men of good example, 
named Fray Francisco Lopez (who went as commissary) and Fray Juan 
de Santa Maria. These were soon joined by 12 soldiers and a captain 
(20), who went in search of mines. They left Santa Barbara, journey- 
ing northward 200 leagues, and arrived at the province of the Indians of 
the Tigua Nation (21) who are settled on the bank of the Rio del Norte 
(22), 400 leagues from the city of Mexico. Arriving at the pueblo of 
Puaray (23), as it appeared to the soldiers that the Indians were many 
and themselves few, they decided to return, and didso. The priests re- 
mained there among the Indians; and knowing how all that region 
was populous with many tribes, they entered to see all of them. Arriv- 
ing among the Tanos Indians, in the pueblo of Galisteo (24), and see- 
ing their docility, the three priests agreed that one of them should 
come [to Mexico] to inform the prelates what they had seen, in order 
that more priests might come in to work in that vineyard. The Father 
Fray Juan de Santa Maria now offered himself for this journey. He was 
a great astrologer, and tracing cut the land he found on his own account 
how they might have journeyed shorter and more directly. So he set 
out behind the range of Puaray (25) to go by way of the salt lakes, and 
from there to cut straight across to E] Paso, on the Rio del Norte, 100 
leagues this side of New Mexico [that is, of Santa Fé]. But he did not 


(15) Again very inexact. Fray Padilla had in fact already accompanied Coronado 
clear to Quivira. He now went back. See “‘ The Spanish Pioneers,’’ Lummis, p. 117, 
for the story of Padilla’s martyrdom and del Campo’s unprecedented journey. 
(16) Fray Luis de Escalona remained in Pecos, and was there slain a, In Bernalillo, 
N.M. (18) In Mexico, after eight years’ wandering. (19) 526 miles. (20) Francisco 


Sanchez Chamuscado. He died on the journey. (21) The present pueblo of Isleta, 
N.M. (22) RioGrande. (23) Across the Rio Grande from Bernalillo; now obliterated. 
(44) Nowaruin. Santo Domingois its successor. (25) The Sandia Mountains. 
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succeed in his good intent ; for on the third day after bidding farewell 
to his brethren and companions, as he came to rest under a tree, the 
Tigua Indians of the pueblo, now called San Pablo (26), killed him and 
burned his bones. The other two priests returned to the pueblo of 
Puaray where they had been, pleased with their friendly reception ; and 
there they were with the Indians, learning their language, until the 
demon, our enemy, had his will. One evening, as Fray Francisco 
Lopez was praying, a little more than the range of an arquebuse away 
from the pueblo, an Indian slew him with two blows of a war-club on 
the temples—as the marks on his skull show. Also, the [ndians of that 
pueblo confess it, for to this day there are many Indians who witnessed 
his death, and they revealed where his body was buried. Father Fray 
Agustin Ruiz laid him in a shroud and buried him in our [Franciscan] 
fashion inside the village. The captain of the pueblo showed signs of 
sorrow for the death of this priest ; and that the same [fate] might not 
befall the lay priest who remained, he took him with him to the pueblo 
called Santiago, a league and a half up the river. But he could not 
keep such careful track of him but what, in a moment when he was 
careless, they did the same to him [the lay priest] and cast his body 
into the river, which was then in freshet. In such manner these Tigua 
Indians slew these three priests; whence it has been said that in this 
little corner lie five martyrs for the honorand glory of God. And their 
blood hath so fructified the land that through it there have been baptized 
34,650 souls (as I have counted on the baptismal records) not counting 
the many that at present (27) continue to be converted. In the which 
mystery are working, with the greatest spirit, the laborers in the vine- 
yard of the Lord ; who have erected 43 churches in all, large and small, 
at their own cost, without our lord, the king, spending a dime, thus re- 
lieving His Majesty of these expenses. And as ministers continue to 
come in with each expedition [despacho], these conversions ure always 
being exended. 

9. The soldiers who returned from that land when these three priests 
remained in the pueblo of Puaray notified the prelates how they had 
remained there and the peril that they had remained in. The Viceroy 
desired to make an effort to learn of them ; and Antonio de Espejo, a 
man very honorable, and devout in our faith, offered himself for this 
journey. 

10. Antonio de Espejo entered New Mexico in the year 1583 (28), in 
the month of July. He took with him a priest named Fray Bernardino 
Beltran, a true son of our Father St. Francis. Before reaching New 
Mexico they learned that the Indians had killed the priests. When An- 
tonio de Espejo and his soldiers reached the pueblo of Puaray, the In- 
dians out of fear deserted the pueblo; but they did not escape unpun- 
ished, for they paid well for it. 

11. Of this journey of Antonio de Espejo, nor of that of Castafio 
[de Sosa], nor of the coming in of the Captain Nemorcete [an evident 
error for de Morlete] nor of Humafia, I do not write; because they all 
saw the same thing, and soit is enough to mention them once. The 
body of the holy Fray Juan Lopez was undiscovered for more than 33 
years ; at the end of which [time] an Indian of the pueblo of Puaray, 
an eye-witness of his death and burial, revealed it to the Father Fray 
Estevan de Perea, who was commissary of those provinces and a great 
minister among those natives. The which body (or rather bones) the 
priests, in their robes and on foot, bore with all veneration and respect 
and placed them in the church of CAndia [Sandia], a good long league 
away. And though this procession was in the month of February, 


(26) San Pedro. The ruins near the great modern copper camp of this name. 
(27) aa was written in 1626. (28) The original says 1538; but the blunder is un- 
mistakable. 
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which is in the rigor of the winter, the intemperate weather harmed 
none of them; and from the time the procession started, the saint be- 
gan to work miracles. Of the which another priest has written very 
fully; and for that reason I do no more here than note the fact and pass on. 


VOYAGE OF SEBASTIAN VIZCAINO TO CALIFORNIA. 


12. While the Count of Monterey was viceroy of this New Spain, 
His Majesty ordered that they should explore [descubriesen] the Cali- 
fornias, because His Majesty was informed that on that coast there 
were many pearls. This commission came to Sebastian Vizcaino, a per- 
son of standing and experienced by sea and land. He gathered people 
for the trip; and since the priests of my father St. Francis have been 
the first in labors and new explorations, His Majesty ordered that they 
should go on this one. Wherefore went Fray Francisco de Balda (as 
Commissary), Fray Diego Perdomo, Fray Bernardino de Zamudio, Fray 
Nicolas de Sarabia, priests, and Fray Crist6bal Lopez, lay. 

13. Embarking in Acapulco, they began their voyage along the coast 
of the South Sea, steering the ship to the northwest (since this was 
the trend of the coast). They arrived at the port of Zalagua, where 
they halted, awaiting the provisions and the soldiers. They sailed from 
here and arrived at the port of St. Sebastian and isles of Mazatlan. 
Here fifty soldiers deserted, seeing the scant provisions they carried, 
and suspecting what [really] happened — that they would have to turn 
back for want of provisions. From here the Commissary Fray Fran- 
cisco Banda went back. From here begins the mouth of the [gulf of ] 
California, which is 80 leagues wide (29). It took them seven days 
to make this crossing. They went ashore where there were many 
naked Indians, civil folk. They passed forward to ‘another port, where 
they staid eight days. A priest and 30 soldiers went inland and arrived 
where there were many Indians, but these consented not that the 
Spaniards should enter their houses. But near these [houses] they 
brought them food—varieties of fish, plums and other fruits ; also a few 
pearls. And presently they said to the Spaniards that they must go back 
and could not enter the houses. Even so they did. They [this party] 
affirm that there were many people, and that all sallied to see the 
Spaniards ; that afterward they lost their fear and all came to see the 
Spaniards, little and big bringing rice. They were here 15 days. They 
sailed away to find a more convenient place. The General sent the flag- 
ship ahead to seek a good harbor; she returned within six days, having 
found a very good harbor, to which they gave the name Port of the 
Peace [La Paz]. There are many affable Indians, who received the 
Spaniards peacefully. Here the indians brought a few more pearls, and 
various fruits. Here they entrenched themselves as best they could, 
and built a church and some small ranch houses for the priests and for 
themselves. It was the best and most peaceful harbor they had thus 
farseen ; and therefore they made it their chief port. [Cabeza de los 
demas. ] 

14. The priests asked the Indians to bring their children, so as to 
teach them the Doctrine, the which they did with good will. To these 
[children] the [priests] began to teach the first rudiments; but being 
there not over two months, could not go beyond this. The Indians had 
conceived a great love for the priests, and brought them presents of 
fruit ; but they fled from the soldiers and could not look upon them, 
because these took from them whatever they were carrying. They 
complained to the priests,and indicated with the finger the one that 
had wronged them, and said to the priests that they alone ought to stay, 
and that the soldiers should go away. This is the incurable weakness 
of soldiers ; and unhappy is the fraile who restrains their vices, for at 


(29) 211 miles. 
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once their tongues are poisoned against him. ‘‘The venom of asps is 
under their lips.’’ (30). But I account them very fortunate who, be- 
cause they have reproved vice, hear such epithets. 

15. In this port they found many articles made of iron, left by the 
vessels of the Marques del Valle [Cortez] which I have mentioned 
above. They also found a plaza de armas [public square] laid out; and 
the Indians said that Spaniards had been there. It is a coast most 
abundant in fish. It rains in October, as in Spain. There are many 
forests, and good timbers for building vessels. 

16. From here Gen. Sebastian Vizcaino despatched the admiral Lope 
de Arguelles with the flag-ship and a launch, up the mouth of the Cali- 
fornia [gulf] to explore the rest. They went in as far as full 30° north 
lat., and were always well received by the Indians. The coast is very 
mild ; there are many pearl fisheries; and in four fathoms deep the 
water is so clear that from above one can see the pearl oysters as 
plainly as if they were on top of the water. The Indians gather an in- 
finity of these oysters to eat; the which they put in great fire-pits 
[hogueras] to bake. There they open and the pearls are burned—some 
of them are very large. And if the pearl is big they put a hole 
through the middle and hang it on their neck for an ornament. 

17. The Father Fray Bernardino de Zamudio told me how the 
Spaniards took out very good pearls until Sebastian Vizcaino ordered 
that they should show all they found, that he might set aside the king’s 
share (31); and thereupon they would not seek more. I do not treat 
here of the deaths or happenings [of that journey] for brevity’s sake, 
since Iam not making history. I merely say that to all of them the 
land appeared very good, and if they had not lacked provisions they 
would not have returned, and today that land would be very well set- 
tled up. God knows what was best. 


VOYAGE OF SEBASTIAN VIZCAINO TO CAPE MENDOCINO, 


18. Some vessels coming from China to the Philippines, in north lat. 
42° saw a point of land which they named Cape Mendocino, in honor 
of the Viceroy Don Antonio de Mendoza, who had sent them; and 
they noticed that from there to the point of Navidad all was mainland. 
Arrived in New Spain, they reported this to the Viceroy, who made it a 
point to explore this and the whole coast up to it. He sent out some 
vessels, but they got no farther than the port of Santiago, now called 
Magdalena, in lat. 25°. They returned because it seemed to them impos- 
sible to go farther, since on that coast the northwest winds are con- 
tinuous; which is a searching wind, diametrically against navigation, 
which must run up the coast northwestwardly. 

19. King Phillip Third knew how his father had ordered this explor- 
ation. Likewise His Majesty found some papers and data that certain 
foreigners had given his father, wherein they told him notable things 
which they had seen in that country, having been driven thither by the 
force of the storm which struck them when they were fishing for cod- 
fish off Newfoundland. They had passed [they said] from the North 
Sea to the South Sea [from the Atlantic to the Pacific], through the 
Straits of Anian (32)—or at least, if the exit is not the Straits of Anian, 
then some strait which opens the other side of Cape Mendocino in lat. 
43°; in which strait they had seen a most populous city, rich, well girt 
with walls, and of a people polite, courtly and well mannered ; besides 
other things worthy to be seen. 


(30) Here, as often, Fray Gerénimo quotes Latin. (31) The ‘“quintos del rey,” or 
one-fifth. (32) This mythical Strait of Anian was one of the stubbornest pocereomient 
superstitions about America—the Northwest Passage brave Sir John Franklin perished 
in search of as lately as 1847. Anian is pretty well disposed of by the shrewd V 
of Mexico, Revilla Cigedo. in 1793, in his important report published in this magazine 
June to September, 1899. 
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20. His Majesty ordered that this exploration should be made, not 
stickling at cost, for it was his will. The Count of Monterey [Viceroy 
of Mexico], desiring to fulfill with all punctuality what His Majesty so 
ardently ordered, named for general of this expedition Sebastian Viz- 
caino; for admiral, Toribio Gomez de Corban ; and not wishing to give 
them frailes from this province, took three barefoot [Descalsos] monks 
of Our Lady of Carmen, named Fray Andrés de la Asuncion, Fray An- 
tonio de la Ascension, and Fray Tom4s de Aquino. The cosmographer, 
to map the country, was GerOnimo Martin. They departed from [the 
City of ] Mexico March 7, 1607; on the 5th of May they sailed from 
Acapulco—three vessels and a long barge to enter the coves; and sev- 
eral made for sailing—and took their route northwest. It has already 
been said how the winds are contrary for this navigation. For which 
reason, from leaving the port of Acapulco till they arrived at Cape San 
Sebastian, which is north of Cape Mendocino, their voyage lasted 
seven months of continuous navigation. They reached the port of 
Navidad, and Cape Corrientes, and theislands of Mazatlan (these are two 
fair-sized islands, and close together ; between them and the mainland 
it makes a good harbor, into which empties the swollen river which 
comes from New Galicia). This is where the Englishman Thomas 
Cady careened and repaired his ship while he waited for our vessels to 
arrive from China that he might rob them. The mainland of this 
island is Caponeta and Chametla. From here begins the mouth of the 
California foalf ] by the coast and mainland of this New Spain. 34 
leagues from these islands, in the direction of Sinaloa, the Rio de To- 
luca (here called Rio de Narito) enters the sea. They went from here, 
crossing an arm of the sea between said islands and Cape St. Lucas, 
which is the junction and mainland of California. The crossing [of 
the gulf] is here sixty leagues. Close to Cape St. Lucas is the port of 
San Bernabé, where there were great numbers of naked Indians, with 
bows and arrows. These are the usual weapons of all the country, and 
this is enough to say about it for the whole voyage. These [Indians] 
called the Spaniards to come on land. They leaped out; and when the 
Indians saw so many Spaniards they retired to a hillock; and as the 
Spaniards kept approaching the Indians kept withdrawing. Father 
Fray Antonio de la Ascencion went to them, and they waited for him. 
He embraced them with much love, and directly they put their bows 
and arrows on the ground. The said Father called a Negro to bring a 
pannier of biscuits to give them. The Indians were pleased at seeing 
the Negro, and said that near by was an island of Negros, who were 
their friends. On this shore was great quantity of pearl oysters. Here 
they caught great quantity of fish, such at ruffles, red-snapper, halibut, 
catfish, topes, sharks, skates, rays, chuchos, /isas, salmon, horse-mack- 
erel, snorers, bonito, mutton-fish, hog-fish, sole, plum-fish, eels and 
other varieties whose names they did not know. On all this coast there 
is great quantity of sardines. It is a land healthful, good and fertile, 
of mild climate. There is much hunting, of the chase and fowling ; 
many groves and fruit-bearing trees. The Indians bring for sale many 
animal skins, tanned on the flesh side—of the lion [puma], tiger 
[jaguar], wolf and coyote ; and many small nets of cotton, curiously 
wrought. 

21. The captain’s ship left this stopping-place and reached the port 
of Magdalena; and until it reached the island of Cedro[s] the other 
vessels were not seen. On this voyage they encountered great tempest ; 
each day they saw themselves lost. I relate here only the things they 
saw, for brevity’s sake. This port of Magdalena is very great, a most 
handsome bay, prettily sheltered. This bay has two entrances; an arm 
of the sea runs inland, it is not known how far. Itis thickly populated 
with Indians. 

22. This is the place where the Englishman who robbed the ship 
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Santa Ana, thrust ashore the people who had come in the ship; and 
having plundered her he set her afire. They left here and cxamined a 
bay into which a river discharges ; they named it Cove of San Crist6- 
bal. They arrived at the bay of Ballenas [whale bay], so called from 
the great number of whales there. There wasa great number of In- 
dians, who said that inland they were more numerous yet. They 
reached the isles of San Roque, and soon the isles of Asuncion, Esterio 
and Mala. There were great numbers of sea-lions as large as yearling 
calves. There is a vast amount of fish. They went out in quest of 
Cedros Island, and reached a high mountain against which the sea 
beats; itis wholly naked, without any sort of grass or trees; all! of it 
marbled in belts of various colors, so pretty and sightly that it caught 
the eyes of all, since they saw the veins even from afar. Some miners 
who were along said that it was great riches of silver and gold, and 
tried to get ashore ; but the coast was so wild and the waves beat with 
such great force that it gave them nochance. They reached the island 
of Cedros, entering between the mainland and the island of Navidad. 
The captain’s ship and frigate, before reaching the island of Cedros, 
anchored in the port of San Bartolomé, which is barren and without 
water. They found on the beach only a bitumen which smelled of 
sheli-fish ; and because it had not a good odor they did not burden 
themselves with it Some affirmed that it was ambergris; and so 
much was there of this sort that they could have loaded a vessel very 
well, for all the beach was full of this bitumen. And no one [need] 
marvel at this, because the whales that are there are in great number; 
and the surge of the sea flings this ambergris on the beach. There was, 
besides, a vast amount of stranded fish; for, fleeing from their enemy, 
the big fish, they come so close to land (where the other, being big, 
cannot come) that the waves of the sea easily cast them ashore. For 
this reason, there are on this coast innumerable birds which smell 
fishy. They explored this land; and as they did not find water they 
left just as quickly as they could. They reached Cedros Island, near 
which is a point called Cape St. Augustine. The frigate went to sail 
around Cedros Island, and found it was 30 leagues i ircumference ;: 
with very great forests on the crown of the highest hills; all the trees 
were the most lofty cedars. There are many Indians, but they wished 
no friendship with the Spaniards, but sooner threatened them with their 
arrows. The frigate went to reconnoiter the cove, and it was seen that 
an arm of the sea ran inland. They did not see the end of it, for it 
entered very far inland, toward the east. They went in search of th: 
Isle of Cenizas [ashes]. Steering to the northwest, which is toward the 
main coast, they came to land, and it was good, sightly, cheerful and 
well wooded. They saw the bay of San Hipélito; good, peaceful and 
fertile. They found a wide and much traveled road which led inland, 
and a very large cafiada (33) covered with palm leaves. More than 50 
persons could get inside. At four leagues to the northwest is the cove 
of San Cosme; a good harbor sheltered from the northwest wind. Near 
the beach on the mainland isa big lagoon of fresh water. The land is 
good and fertile, well wooded and very populous, They reached the 
foot of a great range, high, black and precipitous at the sea, called 
Sierra of St. Ciprian. Joined to these ranges on the leeward side (which 
is the southwest) are some white bluffs, and on them much people 
Soon comes the island of San Gerénimo. They reached the bay of San 
Francisco (34), where were many Indians, affable and peaceful. Here 
they found the horns of buffaloes (35) and elk. The land, extremely 
good, and wooded, showed signs that there were abundant herds by the 





(33) Fr. Zarate must have mistaken his informant’s word Cafiadaisa valley. Per 
haps he means rsamada —the characteristic brush house of California Indian 
(34) Lower California 35) A mistake, of course. There were vo buffaloes in Cali 
fornia 
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dung and tracks that were seen. North of this is a cove into which the 
floodtide enters with great fury; and when it ebbs it is neither more nor 
less. In this port, and in that of San Gerénimo, were great numbers of 
soles and divers other fishes. The frigate entered this cove and found a 
famous port. They went ashore; and great numbers of Indians were 
fishing from canoes made of rushes. Soon as they saw the Spaniards 
they came with gladness, and gave them of the fish they had with great 
love and good will, and directly told them where there was good fresh 
water. These people showed particular love to the Spaniards, and did 
not go to their ranches without bidding them farewell and begging 
leave to go and rest. And from the interior came many Indians tosee the 
Spaniards. The women were modest and dressed in the skins of animals. 

These Indians have a trade in fish with the Indians of the interior. 
They carry fish and bring back mesca/A, which is a preserve of the root 
of the Magney. These [Indians] said how, in the interior, there were 
many white folks, bearded and clothed ; that they had arquebuses, and 
that they were not more than six days’ journey distant. They cannot be 
the soldiers of New Mexico; for according to the demarcation of the 
land, by the variation of the meridians and climes of the maps (as the 
cosmographer reckoned it) from here to the camp of the Spaniards of 
New Mexico is 200 leagues (36). Father Fray Antonio de la Ascension 
says they are Muscovites [Russians]. Departing from here, they soon 
arrived at the island of San Hil4rio. There is a big bay which gives 
shelter from the northwest wind. There were many Indians, and very 
impudent. From here they went, sailing against the wind and cur- 
rents. They reached a great bay walled by high ranges ; and through 
a break entered an arm of the sea. Near here are two islands, toward 
the west, called All-Saints. Six leagues north are four islands called 
the Coronados. North of these islands, on the mainland, is the port of 
San Diego. It hasa hill which wards off the northwest wind. It has 
many scrub-oaks, reeds, furze, and rosemary, and many odoriferous 
herbs. The harbor is most beautiful, and large, and shelters at all 
seasons. On the other side, to the northwest, is another port (37). On 
this beach they dug some wells in the sand ; and when the tide was up 
the wells had fresh water in them; and when the tide was out, salt 
water. Many Indians came to see the Spaniards, painted blue and silver 
color. Being asked what this was, they showed some ores from which 
they made their paint, and said that some white and bearded men who 
lived near there were working that metal. Coming to a Spaniard who 
wore a leather jacket with some fancy trimmings, they said those white 
men also had leather jackets of the same sort. This port is fertile, with 
much pasturage, good lands, much hunting of birds and beasts, good 
climate, good sky and soil. 

They reached a bay, a good arrangement of the land twelve leagues 
north, away fiom the mainland. It is called Isle of Santa Catarina (38) 
[St. Catherine] ; and before reaching it they espied another greater one, 
southwest of this of Santa Catarina. The inhabitants of the island 
made great rejoicings over the arrival of the Spaniards. They are fisher- 
men, using boats of boards ; the prows and poops high, and the middle 
very low. Some will hold more than twenty persons. There are many 
sea-lions, the which these Indians hunt for food ; and with the tanned 
skins they all cover themselves, men and women, and it is their usual 
protection. The women are very handsome and decent. The children 
are white and ruddy and very smiling. Of these Indians, many wished 
to come with the Spaniards; they are so loving as all this. From here 
follows a line of islands, straight and orderly, at four to six leagnes 
from one to another. The length of all these islands is 100 leagues. 
All have communication with one another and also with the mainland. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


(36) Nearly double that, in fact. (37) False Bay. (88) Now Santa Catalina. 
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To a list which already included nearly every other prominent writer 
upon the West, this magazine is now proud to add the name of Dr. 
Elliott Coues as a member of its regular staff. Dr. Coues is eminent 
in ornithology, lexicography (he is one of the authors of the Century Dic- 
tionary) and Western history. Perhaps his most important work is in 
4 the latter line. A deep scholar, a trenchant writer, never without a 
quick and willful humor, Dr. Coues is always worth reading, and always 
most readable. 


Sn ee ee 


| Benj. Ide Wheeler has entered upon his duties as president of THE 
the University of California; and next month this magazine NEW 
will print a forecast, specially written by him for these pages, DISPENSATION. 
of what he hopes to do there, along with a compact sketch of what the 
University has already done and what it now is. 
It would be absurd to blink the fact that Prest. Wheeler has taken a 
large contract at Berkeley. We are something provincial still, being 
/ congested with them that are not yet over surprise at the size of the map. 
There is always opposition to the leader of men—if his mind were just 
like the average mind, he would not be a leader. Further, the State 
University is a State University ; therefore not so far from politics as is 
the mercy of God. And the tin-horn statesmen wore out the only presi- 
dent Berkeley ever had who was at all comparable to Dr. Wheeler—drove 
him to the retirement of Johns Hopkins, But there is a peculiar set to 
President Wheeler’s jaw. He does not look as though peanut politi- 
cians could tire him out—and if he won’t let them, he will do a service 
to the best things a man can revere. He is one to win the devoted 
loyalty of the student body ; he has the universal respect of scholars ; 
he can have and will have the love and gods of all true Californians. 
: With that sort of backing, he can afford to do whatever he deems right. 
: And with Wheeler at Berkeley and Jordan at Stanford, California is 
‘* better fixed”’ than any other State in the Union, and prophecy will 
begin to become true. 


: It will not do to laugh at Catholics for deeming the Popein- wHo 


fallible and then turn round and think our politicians so. It 18 YOUR 
is a very simple duty of manhood (and we believe Americanism POPE? 
stands for sumnheod) to judge right as right and wrong as wrong ; and 


; to hold every man accountable to that unvarying standard. Whether he 
be our man or our adversary, potentate or pauper. 


And now it is winter with us of Califernia—anearly winterand WHAT 
With every promise to be ‘‘ severe.’’ The first rains fell bravely WINTER 
Oct. 11. In precisely four days the broad bosom of Mother MEANS 
Karth was cracked with infinite wee upheavals. Another day, and there 
was at each crowsfoot a hint of green. A week more, and these innu- 
merable growing things were an inch high, and the landscape began to 
show patches of emerald. In a few weeks now our world will be green 
with lush plants, hurrying to their time of blossom—the months when 
they winter-carpet God’s country with such broideries of color as no 
Eastern State ever remotely dreamed of—wild flowers by the hundred 
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leagues, and so thick a child’s foot could scarce be set down without 
trampling flowers. 

The sky is made over new, the air whips the cheeks like a spray of 
alcohol, the snowy mountains climb high on the northern sky, imminent 
above our flowery orange-groves and roses. And so it will go through 
the euchanted months that Californians call Winter—a day or night or 
two days and nights of swift, wet rain—then a week or two weeks of 
glory—say a little more perfect April days than any one April day New 
England ever saw— more rain, more shine, more snowy cumuli and 
snowy peaks—and forever and ever roses and open windows and bare- 
foot babes and a new joy in life. That is Winterin our book. And 
yet the grace of God includes about sixty-five million Americans who do 
not even know what “‘ good weather’’ means ! 


It is a very wicked thing, in some judgments, to be a college 
president. It is noticeable, of course, that this enmity toward 
RED RAG. learning comes mostly from those who have none to speak of. 
A college president, indeed, is only human. His training may tend to 
narrow him as an outdoor man—though Eliot of Harvard was an athlete 
of the highest rank, and Jordan of Stanford can play football and climb 
the Jungfrau and be a man among men anywhere. Nowadays, too, a 
college president is no longer a desiccated bookworm. He is not only 
a scholar—he has to be, and is, a man of affairs. Even a $20-a-week re- 
porter need not too disdainfully look down on a scholar who successfully 
manages ten to twenty millions. College presidents are not altogether 
fools. And Americans who can afford it generally send their sons to 
college, where they are in danger to become wiser than the rabble. No 
good American scorns a man for his misfortunes, unless they are willful ; 
but every good American grows weary of the ignorance which looks 
upon all learning as an enemy. 


Whether the Administration’s Philippine policy is morally 


FROM THE right or wrong—and there are several million people on each 


PEOPLE. side of a disagreement about this point, and only one side can 


be right—noue but those who forget what little they once knew of 
United States History can deceive even themselves into thinking it is 
American. It is American to obey the Constitution. Congress is the 
only power that can legally launch this nation upon any war, or main- 
tain itin any war. Now is the first time in our history that a President 
has declared war on his own hook, and kept it going by his lone self. 
The excuse that it ‘‘ began ’’ by itself and he had to keep it going indi- 
cates that the sober bulk of the people must be taken by the politicians 
for very simple folk. ‘ What else could he do?’’ cry the organs. Do? 
He could have called a special session of Congress to do its duty as to 
war, as easily as he calls one to arbitrate pewter dollars. But he has 
taken very good care not to—evidently suspicious that Congress might 
‘‘meddle.’’ All these bitter months he has kept the war to himself; re- 
fusing to submit to the people the most momentous question that ever 
came before them. And as Congress is not wholly without politicians, 
and politicians are always afraid of big questions—lest they fall on the 
unpopular side, after all—Congress has not demanded its right and duty. 
All this was not constitutional, ror is it safe, even with so good a man as 
President McKinley. Wiser and larger men (and it is not sedition to 
rank Washington and the other Fathers of the Republic as larger and 
wiser than any recent President) designed Congress expressly as a check 
on the one-man power. The country did not dare to put in George 
Washington’s hands—nor has any President before now attempted to 
wield—any such authority as President McKinley has taken and is 
using. Not one of them could afford the luxury of a personal war. If 
the hand of God had pushed any of our former great Presidents into 
any kind of a war, his first act would have been to convene Congress, 
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What was power enough to give Washington and Lincoln is power 
enough to give McKinley. And God pity the kind of Americans who 
don’t care whether a policy is constitutional or not ! 


When one looks abroad in society, literature and politics, the Our 
easiest thing to be seen is how many kinds of cowards civiliza- TIMID 
tion makes us, We label it with all sorts of pretty labels; but TRAINING 
when a man—ditch-digger or senator or president—fails to do what he 
knows he ought, he is simply a coward. And how many of us ever 
pass a day without doing what we would not, because some one will 
say something if we don’t? 


Ever since modern history began, England has been butcher- MONEY- 
ing little peoples and putting their lands in her pocket. She GRUBBERS 
never takes anyone her own size. In 200 years she has not AND MEN 
fought a just war on her own hook—and she does not mean to begin. 
The California Lion is no tail-twister. He reveres England for what she 
does well; and of her litter are some of his dearest friends. But history 
is history. The war on the Boers is of a piece with England’s past—the 
little republic is to be slaughtered to fatten British pockets. The Uit- 
landers are only an excuse, If Britons and Americans don’t like 
Kruger's republic, what’s to hinder their coming home? They can have 
“liberty”? here. They have gone into another man’s house to make 
money. Because they cannot run the house, they wish to kill their 
host. That’s the plain English of it. Of course our newspapers (not 
one of which, in all this country, has a correspondent in the war) find 
it easier to swallow British promoter’s news than to think. Prest. Kru- 
ger was “‘very insolent’ not to let England get all her troops on the 
ground. His message was simply: ‘‘ You act warlike. Will you ex- 
plain yourself at once? If not I shall take it for granted you mean 
war,”’ And that’s what any brave man would do in his own affair. 
England is fighting for gain. The Boers are fighting for their homes 
and their freedom. No sophistry can change those twin facts—nor does 
it change the morals of the case if the Boers are impolite and rude. 
This Lion hopes they will make many a Majuba Hill. It might even be, 
in the grace of heaven, that as one of England’s own colonies once 
fought too bravely to allow profitable conquest (and We ought to remem- 
ber that fact), history shall again repeat itself. 

One thing every man with a man’s blood must glory in—and that is the 
little Orange Free State. When other lands are drunken money-getters, 
this chivalrous little republic keeps its word and its honor by joining the 
Boers in a hopeless struggle. May God be good tomen likethat! And 
would that He lent us some of their spirit. Every American who 
knows the history of his own land will wish well to the two little South 
African republics which are today where we were in 1776. 


The Club has spent, this summer, something over $200 in THE 
initial repairs at San Diego Mission. Most of this work has LANDMARKS 
been done in underpinning threatened walls; and the money CLUB. 
has done full work, thanks to Mr. W. S. Hebbard, architect in charge. 

But this is only a small part of what must be done there ; and the club 
appeals to its members to pay up this year’s dues, as not more than a 
quarter of them have done, The club has just sent another $100 from its 
lean treasury, and expects the San Diego people to match it, as they did 
before. There is crying need, however, for more funds. If the members 
will all pay up their dues, it will enable a great deal of work to be done. 
We have previously acknowledged contributions amounting to $3715.- 
96; new contributions are: G. H. Buek, 7ruéh, New York city, $5; 
Geo. Parker Winship, Johu Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I., $2 ; 
Adam Dove, Los Angeles, $2. $1 each, Frederick Webb Hodge, Bureau 
of Ethnology, Washington, D. C.; Miss A. M. Kallock, San José, Cal. ; 
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Mrs. J. M. C. Marble, Elizabeth Marble, C. B. T. Clay, Los Angeles; 
Arthur McDonald Dole, Pomona, Cal. 


With all allowance for the yellowness of our newspapers, it 

has at last become clear that Gen. E. S. Otis is the wrong man 
Facts. inthe wrong place. Dewey’s officially judicious words are in 
themselves a severe criticism ; and criticism is universal. Generals were 
blackguarded in our Big War, it is true; but that does not make out 
that every general is right because criticised. Gen. Otis has not even 
the respect of his men—ask the returned volunteers. He is upheld by 
the administration—which is right if he is right. But the administra- 
tion also upheld Alger. It has come to be past serious question that 
the Filipino outbreak was caused by bad management; that it would 
not have occurred if Dewey or Lawton had been Governor-General ; 
that it could be stopped now in two days. And these things are going 
to be reckoned with. 


The papers and people who pack their minds away with camphor- 
balls in the Administration closet are assuring us that “only a few Fili- 
pinos of one tribe’’ object to being benevolently assimilated by us. 
Evidently. That’s the reason we are sending 70,000 American soldiers 
and 40 American war-ships to the Philippines. It is just a street row, 
for the police to put down. 


One can imagine the feverish administration pressure put on Dewey to 
get him to keep from saying anything anti-Imperial, But it will take 
a good deal more than we have had yet to make anyone believe Dewey 
in sympathy with the present policy. And if he be, it is not the last 
word. Even Dewey is not so big as Truth and Justice. Even the Ad- 
miral can be mistaken. 


There is needless concern, among the grateful feeders at the federal 
board, over the ‘‘cruel indecency ”’ of calling for Dewey for president. 
We expect lofty consideration from the machine. A nomination to the 
presidency is a deadly insult, of course, and our dear Dewey should not 
be insulted. Besides, he might not be kind to the Push. 


A proud and grateful country has done full honor to George Dewey 
without a dissenting voice. Up to date he has made acleanrecord. He 
has done his duty magnificently and stopped there. There is none of 
the ear-to-the-ground business about Dewey. The nation welcomes the 
man as it will never welcome a politician. 


As Ex-Gov. Boutwell truly says, a more distinguished list of names is 
already written to the anti-Imperial protest than has been brought to- 
gether in America since the Declaration of Independence. It is daily 
growing harder, even for amaranth newspapers, to call ‘‘traitors’’ prac- 
tically all the ablest men in the United States. 


There was a notion once, on ancient hearsay, that the Almighty is 
without variableness or shadow of turning. But as we are now assured, 
on the highest (vicarious) authority, that the Administration is a mere 
instrument of the divine will, it becomes evident that God changes His 
mind a good many times in a year. 

The administration newspapers are evidently getting anxious. They 
have found out that it is treason to question the President. Then they 
are all traitors—for it is not four years since these same papers were 
blackguarding a President. 


If it is wicked to disagree with the President, our servant, then we 
can never change him. The election of Lincoln, therefore, was 
‘*treason.”’ So, for that matter, was the election of McKinley. 


CuHas. F. LoMMIs. 
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The disappointed scribbler always 
knows why he 1s crushed. Not because of 
his congenital flatness, his illiteracy, his impu- 
dence—not at all! Itis simply because editors and pub- 
. lishers are afraid of real merit, and mere toadies to suc- 
cess. So afraid that they would rather give Kipling $1000 for two or 
three pages of his trash than to Jones the $50 for which Jones would be 
hysterically glad to sell “something Kipling uever could write.’’ 
These cringing conspirators care nothing for money, so long as by 
squandering it they can oppress struggling genius. They spend their 
days and nights hating everyone that is Unknown. Of course Kipling 
and all the other trashy favorites were Known when they began. If 
anyone now successful was once obscure, it’s all Luck. Not at all be- 
cause he could write. 

No two consecutive mails come even to this little magazine without 
some letter wailing on this string—but gratefully sure that /Azs editor 
does not belong to the combine which is trying to stifle talent. And 
even some truly clever people (who may write very well but lack the 
human touch ; or who are very vital but have no technique) salve their 
wounds with this silly and mean apology. I was simply dumbfounded, 
not long ago, by an editorial lamert of the same brand from the brilliant 
Argonaut—which is certainly no squelched genius. 

Now there is nothing known to man more false or more foolish than 
this whole idea ; and few things so vain and cowardly. Instead of be- 
ing hard, liter-ture is nowadays laughably easy. Time was when pub- 
lishers were few aud the market small, and some flowers of genius went 
begging—though it is to be noticed that we have them all. Within a 
few years we have gone book-drunk. Every printer is a publisher ; 
everyone reads. The result is a competition so hot that we are ava- 
lanched with literature—such as it is—and that nearly “everythin 
goes.’’ Not only is it a sheer impossibility for merit to go euvecsgpieed 
—it can hardly find an asylum from which it will not be dragged into 
print. And anything which cannot find a glad publisher now is bad in- 
deed. Every publisher is fairly dragging the ponds for new writers. 
Many—most—famous authors ave pot boiling on the fire of their reputa- 
tion. The editor knows that almost as well as you do. He is also 
aware of your roar. It is visible to him that he can get a dozen articles 
from a novice for what he has to pay the celebrity for one; and he is 
looking for the novices, hard, All he asksof them is work good enough 
for a very much cheapened market. 

So when he declines to discover me, who am more than willing for a 
Columbus, the wisest thing I can do is to conclude that the “‘literary 
club’? and church social (which adore me) are about my size. The 
man who has succeeded may be an ass in some ways; but I needn’t be a 
bigger in all ways—as I am if I blame him for being unable to forget my 
incapacity. 

A neat, well made, well bound edition, two volumes in one, A NOVEL 











and at the very modest price of one dollar, must largely widen WORTH 


the popularity of F. Marion Crawford’s The Ralstons. This 
powerful and stirring novel of New York high-life has a vitality 
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The fine old multi- 


which should keep it in circulation for a long time. 
’* who be- 


millionaire ‘‘ Uncle Robert ;’’ his iron nephew ‘Alexander, 
gins to disintegrate under vast temptations ; ‘‘ Katherine ’’ the unspoiled 
and unsubmissive beauty—these aud a dozen other characters are strongly 
and dramatically drawn ; and incident is as unflagging as the most ex1- 
gent could wish. It isa book no one lays down without regret ; a novel 
of the large order. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth ave., New York. $1. 


A most useful and authoritative little book is J. M. Buckley’s 
Christian Science and Other Superstitions. And withal most 
SUPERSTITIONS.’ interesting. Dispassionately aud logically, Dr. Buckley re- 
views these strange fanaticisms, which are fully entitled to so mild a 
name as ‘‘ Superstitions,’’ although some very respectable and otherwise 
sane people accept them. That the world was believed, by its ablest 
minds, not many centuries ago, to be flat, does not demand that we re- 
spect the like ignorance now. Dr. Buckley’s papers are not only ex- 
cellent reading ; they should be of real service. The Century Co., New 


York. 50 cents, 


A born story-teller, fitted out with a vast fund of personal ex- 
periences as a sailor and a still vaster fund of sailor hearsay, 
CLOVER. Herbert Elliott Hamblen came in one step from the obscurity 
of a mechanic to a popular success as a writer. His On Many Seas 
made a distinct sensation. Here was a new man with something to tell, 
and a shoulder-hitting directness in his telling. And as everyone likes 

a good story, his market was made. 

He has followed up this success with several other books in quick suc- 
cession, and none of them fall short in vivid interest. The Yarn of a 
Bucko Mate, his latest, comes nearer being a novel of adventure ; for it 
shows not only his graphic power but construction of no mean order. 
The picture of the brutalities of the old packet-ships, while of course 
exaggerated in its proportions, has a ghastly fascination; and the logical 
blossoming of the brute ‘‘ Bucko Mate’”’ of the ‘‘ Osceola ’’ into a par- 
ticularly base, mean and murderous pirate, develops the plot still more 
interestingly. Cocos Island and its ‘treasure ”’ is the pivot of the plot ; 
and is handled with a calmness worthy of Rider Haggard. Begging 
pardon of Mr. Hamblen’s footnote, it is wo/ ‘‘a historical fact’’ that 
thirty millions or any other treasure was buried on Cocos. It is one of 
the common sea-myths, no more; but it has cost a good many credulous 
lives and a great deal of money, and is still being sought by the class of 
people preordained to swindle themselves. 

The whole book is a breathlessly ‘‘ good story,’’ so far as its running 
quality is concerned. But as to its taste there may be some question. I 
cannot remember that its publishers have ever before published a book 
of this class, It is the very sort of book to fascinate a boy; and to do 
no boy any serious good. The “ hero’’ is so cowardly and lustful a mur- 
derer as was never rivaled even in the mucky pages of W. H. Thomes. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50 


The old butterfly hunter, kis sound, likable niece, and her 
ARTHUR two human children—these start off very pleasantly Arthur 
MORRISON. Morrison’s Zo London Town. Nor ate our expectations dis 
appointed, for the man who has written so well of 7he Child of th 
Fago and the Zales of Mean Streets, gives us here again the work we ex- 
pect of him. The fortunes of the little family, transplanted after 
** Grandad’s’’ tragic end, to the metropolis ; the brave battle of ‘‘Nan,”’ 
and the brave development of her boy; the cadging ‘‘ Uncle Isaac’”’ 
and the brute ‘‘ Butson’’—these, and more become real enough to 
warm us. It isa comfortable and an interesting book. H.S. Stone & 


Co., Chicago and New York. $1.50. 
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Baja California Jlustrado is third in the series of ‘‘ write- ABOUT 


ups’’ of the northern States of Mexico by J. R. Southworth, LOWER 
who had already given us Sonoraand Sinaloa. The present CALIFORNIA 


volume is an advance on its predecessors typographically, while of the 
same general character of text. The half-tone illustrations are numer- 
ous and very good, and much commercial and other information is 
given concerning the Peninsula of Lower California. Cloth, $2.50, 
paper, $1.50. J. R. Southworth, 23 First street, San Francisco. 


The boarding-house world of the South End of Boston is 8OSTON 
Walter Leon Sawyer's setting for a rather shrewd if somewhat ROOMS 
uneven novel, 4 Local Habitation. The story is simple and TO LET 
straightforward, the picture of life clea:ly enough drawn, and some of 
the characters are distinct. The strongest phase of the story is an in- 
sight—neither content nor contemptuous—into the real humanity even 
of people who live in cheap boarding-houses; and the most original 
feature is the delineation of the cad ‘‘ Carter,’’ a would-be author, who 
goes to pieces hy despising his ‘‘inferiors.’’ The publishers, Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston, have a reputation for handsome workmanship, 
and this volume is particularly attractive. $1.25. 


Evidently Frank Norris has come to stay, and bringing his ANOTHER 
welcome with him. Itis but a few months since we reviewed SUCCESS 
his remarkable novel A/c7eague (now gone into its fourth BY NORRIS. 
edition) ; and already comes a new San Francisco story from his pen, 
with the mystifying title A/za. It is almost the swing of the pendulum 
from McTeague ; not so powerful, certainly, as that ghastly study in 
sodden brutality, but far more comfortable reading. Indeed the grisly 
note is avoided altogether ; and A/:x is a direct, simple, yet ingenious 
and loveable love-story, with little more than the two central characters. 

Mr. Norris’s descriptions are unusual!y good, and not too much dwelt 
upon ; his character-drawing is literally excellent. We havea right to 
hope large things of a young man who already shows upso handsomely. 
Sent on approval. The Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. $1.25. 


Her first book proved the young woman who calls herself ‘zack’s” 
‘*Zack”’ an artist of uncommon power; and her new novel POWERFUL 
On Trial is in itself enough to make a reputation. It is STORIES 


‘‘ realistic,’’ of course; with a heorine who steals for her lover,and a 
lover no self-respecting flea would abide upon, so irredeemable a cur is 
he ; and a peculiarly congealed villain, and various other characters to 
whom English rural districts are highly welcome—if so be they there 
inhabit, as ‘‘ Zack ’’ gives us to understand. Doubtless no one is blama- 
ble for being a ‘‘realist’? who thinks she knows that kind of people. 
Personally it is more gratifying to recognize the fact that every human 
life has some humanity in it; and that no one ever lived on a dissecting- 
table. But no one can refuse the skill of ‘‘ Zack’s”’ scalpel, and the 
book is haunting in its grip. Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York. $1.50. 


The first authorized American edition of George Moore’s WORSE 
Esther Waters, which has made so much noise, has been AND 
somewhat added to since its English birth. Itis a strong story MOORE OF IT. 
of the servant girl world; not notably squeamish nor in anyway up- 
lifting—as ‘‘realism’’ evidently never intends to be. This reviewer 
would be last to despise the humble ; but for that very reason he 
fancies that an unsnobbish attitude of mind would make even servants 
more interesting. Perhaps that is what ails the mudpuddle artists any- 
how—they lack the wherewithal! to imagine that every human being has 
some spark of humanity. If Mr. Moore will extend his horizon of 
English scullery-maids he can doubtless find some who escape the lying- 
in hospital—and they would be as well worth writing about. There seems 
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to be a notion in that certain school of ‘‘ literature” that nothing is 
‘*powerful ’’ except mire. Which shows how hopelessly God falls be- 
hind the ‘‘ realists,’’ for He made a good deal more sky than mud. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Moore is very clever with mud. H. S. Stone & Co., 
Chicago. $1.50. 


Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, is also editing a 
very competent series, in attractive duodecimos, of Little 


masterpieces ’ Masterpieces. There is already one dainty booklet of judicious 


GARLAND’S 
BEST Traveled Roads is out, and has several additional numbers be- 


ROMANCE 


selections from Charles Lamb (Zssays and Letters); and one from 
Thackeray’s Book of Snobs and so on; and one from the cream of De 
Quincey. Similar selections are to follow from Poe, Irving, Hawthorne, 
Franklin, Webster, Lincoln, Macaulay, Ruskin and Carlyle. Each little 
volume has an excellent portrait and an excellent introduction by the 
editor. Sent to any address on approval. The Doubleday & McClure 
Co., New York. Cloth 30 cents a volume, full leather 60c. 


A quiet, dignified new edition of Hamlin Garland’s J/atn 


WORK. tween its covers. These powerful short stories of the Middle 
West need no discussion now. They have taken their place. It is 
doubtful if Mr. Garland has ever done any other work quite up to this. 
It is a life he knows and feels—a God-forsaken, pessimistic provincial 
world, in which hot biscuits seem to have gone sodden on digestion, and 
indigestion to have poisoned the mental attitude. But untouched of the 
heavenly spark as these lives are, Mr. Garland draws them with almost 
brutal power. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York. $1.50. 


An active and well-told story, competent to keep even a sleepy 


WELL person awake beyond the usual hour, is 4 J/odern Mercenary, 


KIPLING’S 


BOLD 
BaD 


TOLD. by E. and Hesketh Pritchard, mother and son. The diplomatic 
fortunes of the little kingdom of ‘‘Maisau;’’ itssmooth chancellor and 
his admirable daughter; ‘‘Rallywood,” the English soldier of fortune ; 
the stiff-necked guard ; the rival intriguers to absorb the pocket duchy 
for Germany and England respectively—these are touched with a good 
deal of skill and still more of vitality. These are characters we come 
to like or dislike pretty warmiy—and that is the secret of story-telling. 
Sent anywhere on approval. Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. 
$1.25. 


Nothing, apparentiy, that Kipling could write if he tried 


SCHOOL could be unworth the reading ; and S/a/ky @& Co. still shows 


BRATS. thestrong hand. Personally, one may prefer Kipling as a de- 
lineator of four footed beasts; yet it is interesting to learn from the 
same naturalist how much less morals English schoolboys have than 
the quadrupeds of India. The adventures of ‘‘ Stalky’’ and his accom- 
plices are highly entertaining, however ; and despite the esoteric speech 
of British schools, the story has vitality for readers everywhere. It is 
probably true to life, too—reading it, one can precisely understand the 
grown-up Jingo. The Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. Sent 
anywhere on approval. $1.50. 


Starting off with sufficient promise of dullness, 7he Perils o/ 
Fosephine, by Lord Ernest Hamilton, promptly becomes excit- 


BRITONS. ing enough for any palate. We cannot doubt the Lord's 


word that such sanguinary rascals obtain in England as ‘‘the Squire”’ 
and ‘‘Norman’”’ and ‘‘ Father Boyle.’’ The Lord ought to know, and 
doubtless does. At any rate, the plot is clever, the narrative well car- 
ried, and the interest unflagging. It is not a book one will nod over. 
H. S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 
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That is what circulates in Joel Chandler Harris's Chronicles of | GOOD 
Aunt Minervy Ann ; and anyone who has the like is going to REO 
tingle to the humanity of this sturdy story. There are several 
pretty real people in the book ; but the old Negro woman is a rare and 
vital character, flavorsome and wonderfully taking. It is doubtful if 
Mr. Harris, with all his successes, has done anything stronger than this 
untamed figure. The whole book is delightful reading. Chas. Scrib- 
ner's Sons, New York. $1.50. 


The October Aockman has a portrait, and an appreciation by NOTES 
Geo. Hamlin Fitch, of Dr. C. W. Doyle of Santa Cruz, whose 
Taming of the Fungle brought him at once into the category of 
California authors big enough to count. Dr. Doyle is just fetching out 
a novel of the Chinese Wuarter, in San Francisco—7%e Shadow of 
Quong Lung. 


The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, have put out three attract- 
ive pamphlets of good matter. Easily first is David Starr Jordan’s 
masterful paper on California and the Californians, with illustration. 
This is the best compact statement of California that has ever been 
printed. The other brochures are 7he Man Who Might Have Been, by 
Robert Whitaker, and Prof. Thos. P Bailey's Love and Law. 


Chas. A. Keeler’s First Glance at the Birds has issued from the press of 
Elder & Shepard, San Francisco, in a very tastefully made brochure, in 
large type and on deckle- edged paper. Here is very pleasant reading, 
along with dependable information. 50 cents. 


Edmond Restand’s graceful comedy Zhe Romancers is issued in a 
very attractive 12mo, cloth, by the Doubleday & McClure Co., New 
York, and sent to any address on approval. 50 cents. 


‘*This satisfying and exquisite volume of verse,’’ is the just phrase 
the Dia/ finds for Grace Ellery Channing’s Sea Dri/t. 


Prot. Solon I. Bailey, the intrepid astronomer in charge of the Harvard Observatory 
in Arequipa, Peru, issues in the 39th volume of the Annals a valuable report on Feru- 
vian Meteorology 188 W. It is illustrated with magnificent photographs of the volcano 
El Misti and the station at its top —the highest in the world. Harvard Observatory, 
Cambridge, Mass 


Chas Frederick Holder, LL. D., one of the most prolific and sound of our writers of 
popular science, has just issued somewhere about his twenty-fifth book — Stortes of 
Animal Life, in the * Eclectic School Readings.”’ It contains a large number of in 
teresting and authentic anecdotes; and is good reading. The American Book Co., 
New York. 


Sugar-Pine Murmurings is published by the Whittaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, 
for the authors, Elizabeth Sargent Wilson and J. L. Sargent. It isa mild collection of 
short stories and sketches, of which only one —** The Justice of John Fannin" lays 
hold at all upon worth, $1 


The handsomest thing of the sort in many years is the A </ec Ca'endar issued by the 
Santa Fé Route, with fine color reproductions of six of Burbank’'s best paintings of 
the Pueblo Indians. It is gratifying to note that the road has returned to the historic 
spelling of Moqui. 


Dr Elliott Coues’s labor of love as editor of the Osprey is over. He had put it to the 
front of bird journals; but his larger field in history could not spare him. Dr. Gill 
resumes the Osfre) 


Schopenhauer in the Air isa pamphiet of seven tragic, rather unbalanced short stories 
by Sadakichi Hartmann. 207 KE. Thirteenth street, New York, 50 cents. 
F. 


CHAS. LUMMIS. 
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